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The Iliad and Odyffey of Homer, tranflated into Englifh blank 
Verfey by William Cowper; Efq. 2 Vols. 4to. 21: 125. Ode 
Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 


He’ far this long-expected tranflation of the firft of ‘poets 
has gratified the fanguine expectations formed by many of 
Mr. Cowper’s admirers, we know not. Ours, we confels, were 
extremely moderate ; and we have not been difappointed. Let 
it be underftood that our diftruft did not originate from any 
doubt of Mr. Cowper’s learning, tafte, or poetical abilities. 


fi Pergama dextra 
Defendi poffent, etiam hac defenfa fuiifent. 


It proceeded from the nature of the defign itfelf: we never 
could conceive that a clofe tranflation-of Homer would do juf- 
tice to the original, fatisfy the claffical reader, or give the un- 
leatned one a competent idea of its genuine poetical merit. 
The idioms of a dead and modern language vary fo much, that 
any literal verfion of a claffic Bard, inftead of difplaying the fpirit 
and meaning of the original, will frequently exhibit the appearance 
of an intended burlefque. Let any perfon try the experiment 
onan o2e of Pindar or Horace, and he will be thoroughly convin- 
ced of the veracity of our aflertion. Too {trict an adherence 
to the original compofition will produce the fame effect as an 
ill-conftruGed mirror does on the human face: the fame fea- 
turés will be refleGted, but enlarged, diminifhed, or diftorted. 

In the following paflages, Mr. Cowper’s fidelity is unim- 
peachable : the learned reader muft acknowledge the likenefs, 
but he cannot deny that it is an unpleafing one. 


‘ Ye are unjuft, ye Gods, and envious pat 
Alt others, grudging if a Goddefs takes 
A mortal man openly to her arms ! 
So, when the rofy fingered Morning chofe 
Orion, though ye live yourfelves at eafe, 
Yet ye all envied her.’ 
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© So, when the golden-treffed Ceres, urged 
By paffion, took lafion to her arms 
Ina thrice-laboured fallow, not untaught 
Was Jove that fecret long, and, hearing it, 
Indignant, flew him with bis candent bolt, 
So, alfo, O ye Gods, ye envy me 
The mortal man, my confort.’ 





Does fuch language as this correfpond with our ideas of a 
diz beawy; of the beautiful, the divine Calypfo? Again, will fide- 
lity excufe the following filthy i image t 





-€ from his gullet gufh’d the wine _ 
With human mortels mingIed, many a blaft 
Sonorous ifluing from his glutted maw.’ Odyf. ix. 535. 


Or this very extraordinary one? 


© fwift flew the dart 
To his right buttock, flipp’d beneath the bone, 
His bladder grazed and ftarted through before.’ 





Mars informs Jupiter that had not ‘his feet /fo/e him from 
battle,’ he might have been overwhelmed beneath a heap of 
carcafes : 





‘ and if at laft 
I lived, had halted crippled by the fword.’ 


This feems rather the language of a Chelfea penfioner than 
of the god cf battle; and the anfwer of the fire of gods and 
men has as little pretenfion to fublimity. 


‘ Bafe and fide-fhifting traitor! vex not me 
Here fitting querulous; of ail who dwell 
On the Olympian heights, thee moft I hate 
Contentious, whofe delight is war alone. 
Thou haft thy mother’s moods, the very {pleem 
Of Juno, uncontroulable as fhe, 
Whom even I, reprove her as I may, 
Scarce rule by mere commands ; I therefore judge 
Thy fufferings a contrivance all her own. 
Rut foft. Thou art my fon whom I begat, 
And Juno bare thee. I cannot endure | 
‘That thou fhouldft fuffer long.’ Il. v. 1055. 


‘ To be poetical without rhyme, Mr. Cowper fays, is an 
argument of afound and claffical conftitution in any language.’ 
We agree with him: but does he take fuch lines as we have 


quote sd for poetry? or that fuch as thefe fupport the titel of 
tic epopeia? 
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* Nor was that cry by Neftor unperceiv'd 
Tho’ drinking.’ lliad, xiv. 1. 
Or, , 
« Archer fhrew-tongued ! fpie-maiden! man of curls!’ 
Il. xi. 469. 
Thus Diomede reproaches Paris: but how much better do we 
recognife the gallant fon of Tydeus in Pope’s verfion ? 





. thou cong’ror of the fair, 
Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair, 
Vain Archer !’ 


Homer ‘cannot be acquitted of having fometimes put very 
vulgar language into the mouth of the emprefs of Heaven 
(Hom. iv. 21.): fhe fcalds with equal energy in the tranf- 
lation : | 


¢ What word hath pafs’d thy lips, Jove moft fevere ! 
How? wouldit thou render fruitlefs all thy pains ? 
The fweat that I have pour’d? my fteeds themfelves 
Have fainted while I gather’d Greece in arms 
For punifhment of Priam and his fons. 
Do it. But fmall thy praife fhall be in heav’n.’ 


We cannot refift the pleafure of tranfcribing Pope’s ver- 
fion ; who has preferved the original fpirit, and done away all 
its grofinefs : a ftory does not depend more on the manner.in 
which it is told, than a fentiment. 


* Shall then, O tyrant of th’ ethereal reign, 
My fchemes, my labors, and my hopes be vain? 
Have I for this fhook Ilium with alarms, 
Affembled nations, fet two worlds in arms? 
To fpread the war I flew from thore to fhore, 
Th’ immortal courfers fcarce the labor bore. $ 
(At length ripe vengeance o’er their heads impends,) 
But Jove himfelf the faithlefs race defends. 
Loth as thou art to punifh lawlefs luit, 
" Not all the gods are partial and unjuit.’ 


Such lines as thefe convey a much jufter idea of the {pirit of 
the original than the others, however exact. Pope reminds 
us of a line in Johnfon’s funeral infcription on Goldfmith ; 


Nihil feré quod tetigit non ornavit. 


His elevation of numerous paflages, in the original flat and 
infipid ; ftrengthening thofe that are feeble ; foftening others 
that are grofs ; and, by a kind of chemicai procefs, converting 
drofs into ‘gold; operating on them like fteel on flint, and 
bringing forth latent fire; commands our admiration and 
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applaufe. Let it, however, be acknowledged that he hav 
fometimes fruftrated his own intentions of elevating Homer's 
fentiments, and dignifying his heroic characters, by too eryat 
an anxiety to adorn them: he often fubititutes the trappings 
of modern finery’ for the plain and graceful veft of antiquity. 
Mr. Cowper profefies himfelf to be one of his warmeft admirers ; 
but remarks, ‘his deviations are fo many [the accufation cannot 
be totally denied] that, valuable as his work is on fome accounts, 
is was yet in the humble province of a tranflator, that I thought 
it er even for me to follow him with fome advantage.’ In 
point of fidelity there is certainly no comparifon ; but Mr. C. 
is occationally too faithful: a verbal tranflatton not ‘only de- 
ftroys the {pixit, but fometimes falfifies the meaning uf the ori- 
ginal. 

A fingle word may ferve as an inftance: Hero (Hegw:) has with 
us a determinate fenfe, and is appropriated to military charac- 
ters; butitis not fo in Homer: he prefixes it to many names 
in the Odyfley, on whom, had he firft written in Englifh, he 
would never have beftowed it. We have the Hers Halither- 
fes, the Hero Egyptus, the Hero Medon, and the Hero Mega- 
penthes ; yet no military exploit is recorded or alluded to of 
either. Mr. C. therefore fhould not have adopted the iame 
word. ‘Ihe firft is never mentioned but as a foothfayer: no- 
thing appears of the fecond, but that he was an old man, and of 
fome confequence in [thaca: and the third was an herald, who 
(to far from being an hero, according to our acceptation of the 
word,) concealed himfelf-in an ox’s hide during the flaughter 
of the fuitors, and gout fcarcely believe himfelf alive after he 
had been’ ailured of fafety and protection by Ulyfies himfelf. 
With the bard Phemius he repaired to the altar of Jupiter. 


Ilavtors WARTAWOvTE Povey WOTwey~sevw Ales. Odyfl. xxii. ae 


The fourth is faid to have been born to Menelaus ¢ in his age’ 
(tnAuystos*). Yet Menelaus was one of the youngeft of the Gre- 
cian kings at the commencement of the Trojan war: much 
younger than Ulyfles, whofe abfence is moft pathetically de- 
plored by an enaimioured goddefs, and whofe perfonal beauties 
captivate a king’s youthful daughter, nearly at the fame period ; 
and who afterwards is defcribed as no way enfeebled by the lapfe 
of time. If we date the age of Megapenthes, who is mentioned 
as a hero and a bridegroom +, from ‘his father’s beginning to 
grow old, as that mult, according to common calculation, be 
fome years ajrer Uly Ales would feel the effects of time, it reduces 
hts period of exiitence to lefs than nothing. We noiice this litle 
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“This svord may poflib'y be rendered xatur procul ab cate pairs: but if that 
isadnuffible, Ms. C. fhould no: have traffated i it as above. 
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mwerlight, as we fhall a few others; they at leaft ftrike us as 
duch, on account of Mr. Cowper’s unqualified affertion, that 
* Homer has been charged with now and then a nap, a crime 
of which I am perfuaded he is never guilty.’ 

We fhall proceed to mention a few ef thefe errors, for they 
cannot be called crimes; and it is furprifing that fo few marks 
of inattention or forgetfulnefs fhould occur in poems of fuch 
magnitude, containing fo great a variety of characters and in- 
tricacy of fable—Memnon (Odyil. iv. 188.) is mentioned as 
having killed Antilochus, the fon of Neftor: but in the Iliad, 
Memnon is faid to have been flain by Achilles even before the 
commencement of the actien of that poem, andAntilochus is one 
of the furviving heroes at its conclufion. Tiautaas *, much-fuffer= 
ing, isan epithet as frequently applied to Ulyifes + in the Iliad as 
in the Odyffey, yet at that time he had fuffered no hardfhips but 
fuch as were fhared in common with other heroes. Ajax 
(Hom. Il. xv. 823.) fights with a long pole or mace. At the 
conclufion of the book, in which he is reprefented as engaged 
inceflantly in aGion, his offenfive weapon is changed, we know 





* This anticipation of an epithet afterwards peculiarly his, may lead us to 
conjecture that not oni+ the fiege of Troy, but the fufferings of Ulyfies, &c. were, 
the fubjects of difcourfe, and the theme of bards before the days of Homer. 


_From the popu arity of the fubject he might he led to give a prediction to He- 


len, which he himielf hath principally cauted tg be acconyplifhed, and made 
her ftory the theme of bards in future ages thus fhe teils Paris: 
- OmtT Tw 

AvOcwrracs werwuses ako exroueverss. I]. vi. 357- 
Homer fometimes alludes to other ‘ poems,’ recording different adventures 
of the herses here celebrated. See particularly the ftory of Demodocus. (Hom. 
Odyif. viii. 75 ) as, 
_ $ Was it not univerfally allowed that the Odyiley was fubfequent to the 
fliad, we might have been almoft tempted to fuppoie that hi# name Odvzzevs, 
er ‘the TravcHer,’ was an acquired name (from o}evw ode-w iter facio) and gie 
ven him hkewife by anticipation; but we muft not d:fpute the word of his goed 
grandiath-r Autolechus, who has affigned another desivation. (Hom. Odyfl, 
xix. 395.) Homer is an interefting fubje&t, and in tuecning over Mr, Cowper’s 
tranflation we fhall not refrain from making fuch occafional remarks as the 
original may fuggeft to us: we with he had favoured us more frequently with his 
own. The Odyifey, iu Pope’s notes, 's faid to be ¢ one leffon of morality :’ but we 
epporehend that Homer, notwithftanding the many noble fentiments he has {cat- 
tered through it, entertained but a very imperfect idea of mora! virtue. It does 
not feem to have acquired evcn a name to mark its exiftence, and agern is never 
uied by him but to denote valour or perfonal refolution, He makes no diitine- 
tion between craft and wifdum: thafevere Minerva contftantly approves the 
conduct of Ulyfies, and in the 13th bovk of the Odyfley (1. 291.) {peaks in 
rapture of his diffimulation. ‘The good Autolochus, mentioned above, is cele- 
brated for his being fuperior to all men in theft and perjury. 

Maregog eng warty’ scbrcy o¢ avOowmras extxare 

KAemrocuin ©” ogxw te Ody. xix. 395. 
Tt muft not be concealed that a different interpretation bas been given to this 
paflage by writers of the greateftem.nence, But if we reflect thac Autolochus 
was the grandfather of UlyiTes, endowed with thofe eminent qualifications by 
Mercury. himfeif, and that his name has become proverbial from the earlieft 
times to the prefent fur a thief of addrefs, we cannot eafi'y give ujf the literal 


interpretation. 
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not how, and he kills a dozen warriors with his /Larp /pear, 
ofc: xp!. 
Menelaus informs Teiemachus, that the pleafures he had 
propofed to participate with Ulyfles, 
* could only envy move 
E’en in the Gods, who have of all the Greeks 
Amerced him only of bis wifh’d return.? Odyff. iv. 225. 


The two on/ys have a very bad effect: for the firft there is 
no authority in the original; and the fecond was not, ftrictly 
fpeaking, the cafe: but for this the tranflator is not refpon- 
fible*. Many who furvived the fiege of Troy, either return- 
ed not to thcir native country, or were expelled foon after their 


return. We know not why @ecs a:tos is rendered, ¢ the Gods.” 


Pope tranflates it fome ‘envious power.’ The word amerced, 
which here fignifies to prevent or hinder, appears to be forced in- 
to the fervice: itis certainly not according to its common ac - 
ceptation, but we believe it is fomewhere ufed in this fenfe by 
Milton. 

_ Ulytfes, in order to deceive Eumzus, (Hom. Odyff. xiv. 
237.) tells him that he was a native of Crete, his name Caftor ; 
and that he commanded, in conjunction with Idomeneus, the 
Cretans at the fiege of Troy. This appears rather inartificial. 
So improbable a circumftance was inconfiftent with the charac- 
ter of Ulyfies to mention, or Eumzus to credit. During fo 
long a fiege, the chiefs of the refpective nations muft have been 
well known through all Greece, and whoever had heard of Ido- 
meneus as king ot Crete, could not well be fuppofed ignorant 
that the faithful Meriones was his fecond in command. 

Ulyffles is ftyled nanos re usyaste (Hom. Odyff. vi.275.). Now 
fo far as tallne/s is implied by © greatne/s,’ which is here allud- 
ed to, (and according to ferjeant Kite he that is born to be 
fix foot high is born to be a great man), Ulyfles is not entitled 
tothatepithet. Inthe Iliad + (book iii. 228.) he is reprefented 
as ‘ fhorter by the head’ than Agamemnon ; and in the fame 
book, |. 250, ‘ fhorter by the fhoulders’ than Menelaus t¢: 
whilft Ajax furpaffes all the ether Grecians both ¢ by head and 
fhoulders §.’ (Il. ili. 273.) This reduces Ulyfies to a very mo- 
derate ftature, after admitting that of Ajax to have been ex 
tremely gigantic !—The comp!mnents paid to Helen’s beau 
in the Odyfley, thirty years after fhe had eloped with Paris, 
are certainly too exalted ; for even at that time, however beau- 
tiful, fhe had not, if we may truft chronology, much of the 
bloom cf youth to reccommend her. Penelope, another Ninon 





*, Ajax O:leus, Teucer, Diomede, &c. 

+ Hom. Hl. iti. 193. 

t Sravrsy vev Mersraog vasiceyey evecac mpeue. Hl. iti. ¥93. 
§ Elexog Ayes mepadny nd evzicg mews. LL iii. 227. 
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of ancient Greece, appears not to have been greatly her junior; 
and like her, is ftyled at the time of Ulyffes’ return, dia yuvarnwr, 
a female divinity. 

We will allow thefe inftances of negle&, or forgetfulnefs, to 
be, if Mr. Cowper pleafes, fpecks in the fun: but we intro- 
duce them merely to fhow that, contrary to his affirmation, 
this poetical fun has fpecks. Critical telefcopes have difco- 
vered others of different kinds; and, as we apprehend, of 
greater magnitude. 

Mr. Cowper remarks that, 


—* the free andtheclofe tranflation have, each, their advocates, 
But inconveniencies belong to both. The former can hardly be 
true to the priginal author’s ftyle and manner, and the latter is 
apt to be fervile. The one lofes his peculiarities, and the other 
his fpirit. Were it poflible, therefore, to find an exact medium, 
a manner fo clofe that it fhould let flip nothing of the text, nor 
mingle any thing extraneous with it, and at the fame time fo free 


as to have an air of originality, this feems precifely the mode in ~ 


which an author might be beft rendered.’ 


Here, indeed, refts the difficulty—hic labor, hoc opus eft ! 


Again ;. . 


—‘ the tranflation which partakes equally of fidelity and li- 
berality, that is clofe, but not fo clofe as to be fervile, free, but 
not fo free as to be licentious, promifes fatreit ; and my ambition 
will be fufficiently gratified, if fuch of my readers as are able, 
and will take the pains to compare me in this refpect with Ho- 
mer, fhall judge that I have in any meafure attained a point fo 
dificult,’ 


We muft allow that Mr. Cowper feldom violates the fim- 
plicity of the original, or degenerates into licentioufnefs ; but we 
cannot acquit him of being ‘frequently too tame and fervile. In 
turning over thefe volumes, we are fometimes apt to forget 
that Homer was a poet. Had his intention been merely to pre- 
ferve the fenfe of the Grecian bard, we are inclined to think that 
a liberal profe tranflation would have preferved it in periods no 
lefs mufical than the prefent, and that thofe ¢ numeri lege foluti’ 
would have been lefs ftiff, cumbrous, and tirefome: we allude 
more particularly to the Odyffey. In the ‘Telemachus of Fe- 
nelon, the beauties of Homer are cluftered thick together, and 
his peculiarities, fuch as are ungenial to a modern Janguage, 
avoided ; yet. we believe few readers would perufe it in blank 
verfe with fo much pleafure as in a decent profe tranflation. 
It need not be infifted upon, that the argument muft hold 
much ftronger againft a c/ofe copy of Homer in blank verfe. 
An elegant profe ‘tranflation we ftill confider as extremely de- 
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firable : we gave a fimilar opinion * fome years fince, whieh 
we itill retain. While we difapprove the defizn, let us exe 
cept particular paflages in the execution. Where Homer dif- 
piays in a ftriking manner his poetical excellence, Mr. Cowper 
generally follows his fteps, equis paffibus. His fpirit and mane 


ner is happily transfufed into the following defcription of the 
adverfe armies marching to battle : 


‘ Then, many a yell was heard, and many a fhout 
Loud intermix’d, the flayer o’er the maimed 
Exulting, and the field was drench’d with blood. 
As when two winter torrents rolling down 
The mountains, fhoot their floods through gullies huge 
Into one gulph below, flation’d remote 
The fhepherd in the uplands hears the roar ; 
Such was the thunder of the mingling hofts.’ 


The majeftic fimplicity which marks the original, in the 
fubfequent paflage, is likewife admirably preferved; and it 
would be inj juftice not to remark, that many others of the fame 
kind might be produced : 


‘ Nor Neptune, fov’reign of the boundlefs Deep, 
Look’d forth in vain; he on the fummit fat 
Of Samothracia, foreft-crown’d, the ftir 
Admiring thence and tempetft of the field; 
For thence appear’d all Ida, thence the tow’rs 
Of lofty Ilium, and the fleet of Greece. 
There fitting from the deeps upris’n, he mourn’d 
The vanquith’d Grecians, and refentment fierce 
Conceived and wrath againft all-ruling Jove. 
Arifing fudden, down the rugged fteep 
With rapid flrides he came; the mountains huge 
And forefts under the immortal feet 
Trembled of Ocean's Sovereign as he ftrode. 
Three ftrides he made, the fourth convey’d him home 
To Age. Atthe bottom of th’ abyfs, 
There ftands magnificent his golden fane, 
A dazzling incorruptible abode. 
Arrived; he to his chariots joined his fteeds 
Swift, brazen-hoof’d, and man’d with wavy golds 
Himfelf attiring next in gold, he feized 
His golden fcourge, and to his feat fublime 
Afcending, oe’r the billows drove ; the whales 
Leaving their caverns, gambol’d on all fides 
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Around him, not unconfcious of their king ; 
Hie fwept the furge that tinged not as.he pafs’d 
His axle, and the fea parted for joy.’ 


(To be continued.) - 








——-_— 


Various Opinions of the Philofophical Reformers confidered, par- 
ticularly Paine’s Rights of Man. By C. Hawtrey, M. A. 
Bv0. 35. Stockdale. 1792. , 


THE new political doctrines of the prefent moment, whe- 
ther as the fubjects of fpeculative enquiry in this, or of 
a practical experiment in a neighbouring country, have awak- 
ened the attentions of every inguifitive mind, and drawn forth 
numerous tracts of various and unequal merit. They have, 
however, contributed to fhow the fallacy of fome apparently 
well founded doctrines on the one hand, and the futility of 
fome {pecious reveries on the other. Mr. Hawtrey is a firm 
and able champion for the church and ftate : he defends every: 
inch of ground, and his formidable entrenchments, againft 
fuppofed or expected attacks, fhould be carefully reconnoitred 
by opponents. We have, indeed, little hefitation in adding, 
that his eagernefs leaves him occafionally unguarded in fome ef- 
{ential parts, and the infecurity of his ground renders him lefs 
fuccefsful in other repulfes. On the whcle, a fkilful adver- 
fary may be often able to annoy him from thofe batteries 
which are erected for oppofition, and which, after avery flight 
conteft, may be taken.—But let us drop metaphors, and be a 
little more particular. 
The declamation at the beginning is fpirited. 


« Modern ‘philofophy has evidently its tendency to produce 
the moft baneful effeéts on fociety. Its object is frft to annihilate 
every thing that is focial, to diffolve all thofe ties and connections 
which hitherto havelinked men together, and which have hinder- 
ed them from preying upon each other ; and out of the chaotic 
diffolution to introduce a new fyftem and order of things, by 
which wonders the moft abfurd and the moft impoffible are to be 
brought to pafs, by which all the wifdom cf mankind, from the 
beginning of the creation to the prefent day, is to be contidered 
as folly, and all the folly which conceit can be the parent of 1s to 
be eftablifhed in its room. All are to be free; there is to be no 
flavery, and yet in the conflitution of the world, which the im- 
potent efforts of thefe worthies cannot alter, we fee it ts ordained 
otherwife. All are to be equal, which at the fame time we know, 
except man has a new nature given him, cannot be; but, notwith- 
ftanding the equality, ftill there is to be power in the world ; and, 
to complete the admirable — of the fyftem, the power is 
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to be derived from thofe who are to be the fubjects of its; that is, 
who are not in poffefion of the power which is to be derived from 
them.’ 


But how is modern philofophy chargeable with fo many 
faults? Her beams have illuminated niany obicure recefles 3 
and nature, properly interrogated, has revealed fome valuable 
fecrets, which the induftry, perhaps the avarice, of mankind 
have eagerly applied to the increafe of our comforts or plea- 
dures; but the neareft connection between ‘philofophy and go- 
vernment that we can trace is, in calling the new planet the’ 
Georgium Sidus. In fact, we notice this early error not fo 
much for the fake of thefe remarks, as to obferve, that the 
reafoning is very often affected by the little inaccuracies which 
are feemingly owing to hafte. In the prefent inftance philoto- 
phy ts not in fault : the errors are owing to vifionary refine- 
ments, which, to ferve the purpole, have been drefled in her 
fpecious garb ; and to have been corrcét the author fhould. 
ha ave faid the pretended political philofophy of the prefent 
wera. He proceeds to notice various errors of Paine, whofe 
work we can {carcely mention without indignation. Many 
of this incendiary’s remarks are too trifling and abfurd 
for notice, and many a very flight degree of ingenuity 
might have detected. In one or two inflanees, however, Mr. 
Bi: awtrey hes failed from the caufes juft now hintedat. He 
has certainly not proved thata nation is to be confidered as the 

ame, during the fucceeding zeras of different individuals. It 
is uncoubtedly ¢ another and the fame,’ a nation of the fame 
name, but compofed of men differing perhaps in fentiments, 
in inclinations, and paffions; nor is there any reafon, from 
this view, why they may not correct what they find wrong, 
or add w hat may appear deficient—We may obierve too, not 
{rom fpeculation but from experience, that Mr. Hawtrey’s ar- 
guments on the propriety of placing the pawer of making war 
OF pears, in the hands of the monarch, have lefs force than 
tlicy feem to poflefs. At prefent, the queftion ; is of little im- 
rtance : the people knaw their rights and their power ; they 
will vefift any wild, mad, or ambitious, attempt of this bind. 

On the fubje&t of tythes, our author’s remarks are more ju- 
dicious, and they deferve avery attentive confideration. We 
had intended to have enlarged on this fubje€t; but, as we fuf- 
pect that neither our authar’s arguments, nor our own obfer- 
vations could render an unpopular impoit pleafing, or give 
credit to what may perhaps be confidered as an injudicious 

method of providing for the clergy, we fhall content ourfelves 
with withing fuccefs to every ftep towards a commutation, till 
the period arrives when the whole may be changed. Mr, 

Hawtrey’s 
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Hawtrey’s defence. of the right of primogeniture is, in many 
parts, exceptionable; and he has perhaps a little too rafhly 
engaged in an eager defence of creeds, particularly that called 
from Athanafius. | 

The Englifh conftitution he dates from the period of Al- 
fred in the ninth century; and we fhall extract, from this part, 


fome obfervations and faéts which are curious and little’ 
known. It has been objected that the Englifh government 


arofe out of conqueft not out of fociety, and confequently it 
arofe over the people. Our author replies to the remark. 


« The anfwer to ‘this-is, that the Englifh government did not. 


arife out of a conqueft, becaufe there was a government regular 
and formed (as needs not to be proved) long prior to the coming 
over of the duke of Normandy; that William the Firft did not 
become a king of England by conqueft, but by right, as the ap- 


pointed fucceffor of king Edward ; that king Edward had notified 
to him that he was to be his fucceflor, as Ordericus Vitalis informs 
us Primo per Robertum Cant. Summum Pontificen, poftea per eundem 


Haruldum, integrum Anglici regni Mandaverat conceffionem ipfumque 
concedcntibus Anglis, fecerat totius juris fui heredem, And upon the 
principle of his having a legal title, William juftified his claim to 
the crown in the anfwer which he returned to Harold, who de- 
manded of him on what ground he invaded England; and the 
fame language he ufed conftantly after hé was in poffeffion of the 


crown, never grounding his title to the kingdom on conqueft, but” 
& S , DUE. 


always on his inheritance of confanguinity, and on his being the 
adopted heir of the kingdom; and whenat any time he is called 


conqueror, it never is by reafon of his having conquered the peo- 


ple of England, but on account of his having conquered the ufure 
per Harold. A conqueft of the people of England was wholly 
unneceflary, as they made no oppofition to him, and indeed 
themfelves had invited him to come and take pofleffion of the 
crown, which Harold had ufurped : and William the Firft was no 
more a conqueror of the people of England than William the 


Third was ; both were invited over by the people, both governed’ 


by the voluntary fubmiffion of the people, and according to the 
eftablifhea laws of the realm, which were folemnly ra'ified in the 
inftance of the Norman William in the fourth year of his reign.” 


The obfervation deferved notice ; but the conduct of Wil- 
liam is the beft proof that he confidered himfelf as a con- 
queror, and of the nation, that they fuppofed themfelves con- 
gucred. From the following extract, with which we fhall 
conclude, our readers will judge how far the affembly of Al- 
fred can be confidered as a parliament. 3 


‘ Long before the reign of the defcendants of William, and 
long 
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Jong before the reign of even William himfeif, were parliaments 
known in England ; not indeed with the formalities of the prefent 
day, but with the fame effential properties of parliament, as might 
be evidenced in a great variety of inftances, were there any oc- 
cafion in 2 matter of fuch general notoriety: therefore let one 
only inftance fuffice; it is curious, but little known, and well au- 
thenticated, of a parliament holden at Shifford, in the county of 
Oxford, in the days of Alfred the Great. The account of it is 


given in a manofcript in fir Robert Cotton’s library, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


BT Sypfojid peten Danen mante, pele Bipcopy, et pele Bocleneo n- 
ley pyivde, ec Cnthter exloche. Sep. pay ¢ ple elpuc of Se laxe pmure. 
ive, ~éc Alpped wnglehins, cngxle dejilinz, on axand he pay Cyox, 


em he Zan lepen, po hi hepen mihten hu hi hepe ip ‘eden peoloen. 


In Englifh thus : There fat at Shifford many thanes, many bi/bops, 
and many learned men, wife carls, and awful kuighis. There wa: 
earl Elfrick, very learned in thelaw, aud Alfred, Englands berds- 
man, England’s darling; he was king of England; beraught them 
that could hear him how they foould live.’ 

‘« The manofcript as referred to by Dr. Plot in his hiflory of 
Oxfordfhire, ed. 1677, fol. 22; and the tranflation is 
Dr. Plot’s own words.’ 
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‘ In confirmation of the truth of the above manufcript, the 
reader is to be informed, that the remembrance of this parliament 
is fill preferved at Shifford by a name being given to the fpot 
whereon it was holden, which from that event is to this day called 
the Court Cife. ‘There is moreover one of the common fields in 
the neighbourhood of Shifford which, from the fame event, 1s 
called the Kinfea or Kinfey Field. 

‘ Before the days of Alfred the affemblies of the people ufed to 
be tumultuous, and without any order or regularity ; but this wife 
prince taught thofe who could hear him how they ought to live ; 
that they ought to regulate themfelves by wifdom, and fome cer- 
tain and ftandard rule; that in their affemblies their chief objeé 
cought to be the public good, and that men of all orders ought to 
contribute their endeavours towards it; and for this purpofe he con- 
vened all the various orders in his kingdom, thanes, earls, knights, 
&c, to meet him at Shifford. From. this venerable then, but at 
prefent forfaken fpot, iffued the firft dawnings of the Englith go- 
vernment (in a meeting of the king with his people in their feve- 
yal ranks and orders), which from that time went on meliorating 
aid receiving improvements through various fucceflions of ages, 
till it received its final completion and eftablithment at the revolue 
tien,’ | 
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Travelling Memorandums madgin a Tour upon the Continent o 


Europe in the Years 1786, 87 and 88. By the Hon. Lord 
Gardenfione. 8vo. 35. Robinfons. 1791. 


A Judicious and attentive traveller will difcover in the moft 

curfory progrefs fomething which may intereft or inftruct. 
Lord Gardenftone’s defultory obfervations, though confined 
too often for a general reader to the merits of different inns, 
contain many remarks of importance. His manner is agree- 
able: mild, affable, willing to be plesfed, he feldom difpleafes 
his readers. It may be attributed to national partiality that our 
author praifes the travels of Dr. Smollett. We confefs that 
our predeceffor in this Journal feldom appears in an agreeable 
light, in his different tours: the fombre hue of difappoint- 
ment, or the jaundiced eye of prejudice, feems fometimes to 
colour his profpects. But thefe are the effects of circumftances, 
not the errors of the man; and do not really fully his cha- 
racter. He might have faid vix ea noftra voco; and the advocate 
of lofd Gardenftone will not pronounce him faultlefs. On 
fubjects of tafte, at leaft fo far as regards Englifh authors, we 
find much room to differ from the learned judge. In the fol- 
lowing paflage we think that we difcover a feries of errors, 
which need not be particularly pointed out. 


‘ The long continued fame and profperity of the city (Mar- 
feilles) is, I think, juftly afcribed, in a great meafure, to the efta- 
blithed form of government..—The admirers of Mr. Pope, a nu- 
merous clafs both of males and females, are very apt to quote 
thefe lines as excellent ;— 


‘ For forms of government let fools contef, 
W hate’er is beft adminifter’d is bef.’ 


The lines, however, are trivial and bad, both in poetry and 
fenfe.— Pope owes his exceflive reputation more to harmony and 
fmoothnefs of rhyme than to the extraordinary force of. genius 
and foundnefs of judgment, which are found in the works of our 
truly great poets Shakefpeare, Milton, Butler, and Dryden.— 
Superficial beauty, however, has always many admirers.— I re- 
peat again, that the poetry of thefe lines is trivial, and the opi- 
nion expreffed in them is even grofely falfe.—A well contrived and 
judicious form of government, in the focieties of mankind, has 
ever been productive of falutary and permanent adminiftration,—- 
The greateft characters exhibited in the whcle hiftory of the world 
are thofe who have inftituted wife forms of government, or thofe 
who have hazarded, and, in many inftances, have facrificed their 
lives and fortunes for prefervation of good, or reformation of bad 
forms. Thefe great men are termed fools by Mr. Pope —Butter, 
a better, though not fo thriving a poet, conveys much fenfe ina 
jingle line ;—he fays, 
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« No argument like matter of fact is.’ 


T think it is impoffible to conteft this general pofition in fact s-m- 
«© That, under free and republican governments, the, focieties of 
mankind have been more intelligent, more profperous, happy, and 
famous, than under menarchies;’?—I mean abfolute monarch- 
ies.—Indeed, a tota! fubjection to unlimited power, under one 
race or family, can with no propriety be denominated a forin of 
government.—The Greeks and Romans moti jultly termed this 
mode of government tyranny, and its fubjetts éarbarians.—Learn- 
ing, laws, and arts, appearing under monarchies, have ever been 
dcrived from free ftates ; the influence of their vicinity, in all 
ages, reftrainéd and moderated the moft intolerable excedies of 
defpotifm.—It feems eafy to demonftrate, that, if no free and 
well conftituted forms of government had ever been eftablifhed, 
the world, to this day, would have continued in a general flate 
of total ignorance and barbarity. Britith government has much 
of the republic in its conftitution ; one real evidence of which is, 
that, in fact, men of extraordinary abilities, and experimental 
knowledge in ftate affairs, can raife themfelves to power and ad- 
miniftration by dit of popular efteem and favour, in oppoiition 
to the will of kings, and the interelt of courtiers.— The govern- 
ment of France is not defpotic, though the limits of the fovercign 
power are not yet defined and fixed, which was truly the ftate of 
Britain before the revolution.’ 


Some of the remarks on Shakfpeare, particularly on the 
injudicious attempts of his fucceffors in the drama to alter 
his plays, and on the abfurdities of commentators, are very 
juft. The following remark we leave without a comment. 
We think it new, and we believe it to be correct. 


¢ Shakefpeare’s low characters have fo curious and fo perfeéta 
refemblance to nature, that they muft always pleafe, as I have 
obferved, like mafter-pieces in painting; and moreover, they 
never fail to illuftrate and endear the great charafters.—Take 
away the odd, humorous, natural, characters and fcenes of Fal. 
ftaff, Poins, Bardolph, Piftol, Mrs*Quickly, &c. in his two plays 
of Henry the IV. and particularly the common foldier Williams, 
in his play of Henry the V. and I venture to affirm, that you at 
once extinguifh more than one half of our cordial efteem and ad- 
miration of that favourite hero. Inthe fame manner, expunge 
from the play of Julius Cefar the reprefentation ofa giddy, 
fickle, and degenerate Roman mob, and you diminifh in a very 
great degree, our eftimation of the two noble republican charac- 
ters, —the honeft, fincere, philofophical Brutus, and his brave, 
able, and ambitious friend Caffius. The juft admirers, and fre- 
quent readers of Shakefpeare, will, on their own reflections, and 
without farther explanation, find that thefe obfervations, though, 
as 
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as far as I know, they are new, are clearly applicable to every 
one of his plays, in which low charaters are introduced.’ 


We may obferve, alfo, that one or two of the tranflations of 
the French paffages are incorrect, but this is certainly owing 
to inadvertence; and what perhaps i is more unpleafing, many 
of the names of places, &c. are incorrectly {pelt, by adher- 
ing too corey to vulgar pronunciation. £ Bulleruck, > « Dou- 
fing,’ * Franch County,’ &c. are inftances of this kind ; ; and, 
if lord Gardenttone felt properly the difagreeable effect of fuch 
pronunciations in converfation, he would have guarded againft 
that degree of difguft which muft neceflarily be felt in words 
written conformably to it. 

We fhall return to a more pleafing tafk, that of felecting 
fome obfervations and facts of importance. As democratic 
violence has fo lately attacked the abbe Raynal, with unex- 
ampled feverity, we may add our traveller’s opinion of this ce- 
lebrated man, drawn from his own obfervation. 


‘ Thad alfo the good fortune here to be further acquainted 
with the celebrated abbé Raynal.—At the age cf feventy-four, 
he has, for fome years, lived with an extraordinary abftinence of 
diet.—He drinks no fermented liquors, and fubfifts altogether 
on cow’s milk and bread; by this regimen he enjoys perfe& 
health and high fpirits; he talks inceflantly, but is conilantly 
entertaining, sildn inftructive ; and, in converfation, he expreiles 
himnfelf with the fame propriety and perfpicuity as he does in his 
writings.’ 


Asa fpecimen of our author’s defcriptive talents, we fhall 
feleét a part of the account of Montpelier. 


« Montpelier has a very pleafant fituation, on a rifing ground, 
furrounded by an extenfive, and for moft part, fertile plain, 
within fight of the Mediterranean.—-The air is uncommonly 
pure and fharp;—huriful in confumptive cafes, but falutary to 
weak nerves, fol find it agrees with my conttitution :—thouga 
for an extraordinary continuance of near three weeks, the wea- 
ther has been very cold, and the menitral winds blow very high, 
The ftates of Languedoc affemble here in winter; when, I am 
told, the moft noble and opulent families maintain an elegant 
and exemplary hofpitality, without excefs either in luxury or play. 
The provifions are good and plentiful, but generally dear ;—» 
frefh and good fifh of all kinds, particularly the rouger, fole, 
and turbot, fell at very high prices.—The ftates are not inatten- 
tive to the profperity and intereft of this great province ;—yer 
they have hitherto failed to eftablifh proper rules and regulations 
for the improvement of their fifheries, which are very ill-mana- 
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in the medical line. —They are allowed to ufe the king’s gardens, 
which are extenfive, though neither beautiful nor richly flocked 
with botanical plants. In this garden was fecretely buried Nar- 
ciffla, on whofe dcath Young raves with all the romantic wildnefs 
of poetical phrenzy in his Night Thoughts,———The fpot, a 
little gloomy grove, is known; —I faw it; it is indeed a doleful 
fhade.—Some geverous and liberal minded French perfons of di- 
ftinétion Jately made a contibution to ere&t a monumental tomb 
over this burial-place.—The propofal has occafioned ferious con- 
tefts, not yet fettled.——The orthodox are greatly offended that 
fich a monument fhould be ereed over uahallowed ground, and 
to the memory of a heretical girlk—The two grand walks, the 
Efplenade, and the Pera, are juitly admired as the fineftin France; 
and the adjoining great aqueduct makes, as I think, a magnif- 
cent appearance, though it is a modern work, and though my 
friend Smollet peevifhly treats it with contempt.——The perfumes 
and liqueurs which are made here are highly efteemed all over Eu- 
rope, and are the ftaple branch of their commerce.’ 





We can only find room for the defcription of the granary 
at Geneva; to the political obferver an objeét of the higheit 
importance. 

‘We this day faw, and I deliberately furveyed the greateft 
public granary in this city.—lIt is a very large old building of fix 
flories.—Every ftory forms one apartinent for grain ungrinded 
only,—becaufe meal or grinded grain can by no means be long 
preferved—The dimenfions of each apartment are the fame—in 
length about thirty-fix of my paces by twenty-four in breadth— 
and about nine feet in height.—-To fupport the great extent of 
floor, and fuch a weight of grain, there are very large and folid 
wooden pillars, through every apartment from top to bottom— 
There are fix rows of thefe pillars, and nine pillars in every row; 
the diftance of one pillar from another is fix of my paces —The 
grain is moftly wheat purchafed fome times from different parts 
of France, very much from Franch County, a fertile territory 
not very far-diftant.—They alfo import, occafionally, large quan- 
tities from Barbary, and from Sardinia. ‘The loweft flat of this 
granary is ftored with as much grain as can be packed or heaped 
in it, and the quantity is gradually diminifhed as they rife to the 
upper ftories, for the obvious purpofe of faving labour and ex- 
pence.—Every apartment has many windows which are opened 
in dry weather, for the benefit of ventilation.— Before they lodge 
the grain, it is moderately and fkilfully kiln-dryed, yet while it 
continues new, it mult be turned over, at leaft once in twenty days, 
~—When this praétice has been continued, till the grain becomes 
fufficiently firm and guite dry, generally in two years, it is rarely 
weceffary to-tytn it any more.——By this method of management, 
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they have experience of preferving the grain in perfe& foundnefs 


for many years, and they have no doubt that it may be fo ptefer- 


ved even for a century.—When I faw this granary, the loweft 
apartment was full of wheat from Barbary. It isa very fine large 
grain, and they fay it makes excellent bread.—l had hopes of 
obtaining a collection of the Jaws, regulations and economy, by 
which the public granaries are here rendered effectual means of 

reitraining monopolies, moderating the markets, and preventing 
the calamities of fcarcity, or excefiive prices for bread.’ 


The laft part of the volume relates to thie hiftory of Law- 
rence Kirk, a village raifed and peopled by the judicious regu- 


‘lations of lord Gardentione. — Whatever may be his defects 


as an author, his good conduét in this refpect will raife his 
naine very high in the important rank of benevolent patriots. 





The Life of Samuel To hnfon, LL. D. comprch ending an A. ccount 
of his Studies and numerous lV orks, in Chr sirens Pam Order 3 
A Series of his Epiftolary Corr [pondence and Converfations 
auth many eminent Perfons; and various Original Pieces of 


his Compofition, never before publifhed. 
(Concluded from Vol. III. New Arrang. p. 268.) 


‘Tis more than once the fubje&t of Mr. Bofweil’s complaint 

in thefe volumes, that he has been unable to exprefs Dr. 
Johnfon’s fentiments with fufhicient force, or to carry that con- 
viction by the argument in writing which Johnfon feemed to do 
in converfation. Our modern Xenophon i is not aware of the 
fource or the extent of his obfervation. Of the impreflion made 
in bee oni much is owing to the circumf{tances, the tem- 
per wid he fpeake rs aad the hearers; ; much depends on man 


mer, and fomething on novelty. Mr. Bofwell was always seady 


to sainike 25 we 1d he has carried his admiration to a length fre- 
quently ridiculous, by retailing opinions trite, trifling, or falfe. 
‘The numerous inftanceswhich “he has recorded of “Johnfon’ s une 
reafonable feverity, his uncandid churlifhneis, and deficiency in 
{cientific knowledge, 2s weil as of tafte, render the anecdotes un- 
pleating ; nor Can we par don thofe whio {welled the importance 
of one man, eftimable and able in many refpects, till lie be- 
— dictator in fubjects which he could neither feel, under- 
ftand, nor judge of. Novelty adds to the force of an obfer- 

vation it, and it is re y toreturn toa work of this kind, after 
fome interval, to appreciate it truly. Ac cident h 1as, in this way, 
done more aan, defign: when the firit impreflons were worn 
away, and we re cuca to a tatk which had i by chance been in- 
terrupted and fufpended, we feli the force of Mr. Bofwell’s 
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remark: the fentiments were the fame, but they had loft their 
power, their brilliancy, and their attraction: the intereft which 
had fafcinated us in the firft perufal was no more, and the la- 
bour was irkfome and unpleafing. We fhall, therefore, haften 
to the conclufion, after felecting fome of the more important 
remarks, and adding a few general obfervations on fome parts 
of Dr. Johnfon’s character.—In the prefens leveiling difpofition 
of reformers, the remarks on entails may be worth felecting : 
the veteran is at this period in his 67th year. 


‘ He faid, ‘‘ Entails are good, becaufe it is good to preferve 
in a country, feriefes of men, to whom the people are accuftomed 
to look up as to their leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity 
of land in commerce, to excite indultry and keep money in the 
country; for if no land were to be bought in a country, there 
would be no encouragement to acquire wealth, becaufe a family 
could not be founded there ; or if 1t were acquired, it muit be 
carried away to another country where land may be bought. And 
although the land in every country will remain the fame, and be 
as fertile where there is no money, as where there is, yet all that 
portion of the happinefs of civil life, which is produced by mo- 
ney circulating in a country, would be loft.’ Boswriv. 
‘* Then, fir, would it be for the advantage of a country that 
all its lands were fold at once??? JouNnson. ‘* So far, fir, as 
money produces good it would be an advantage, for, then that 
country would have as much money circulating in it as it is worth. 
But to be fure this would be counterbalanced by difadvantages 
attending a total change of proprietors.” 

‘ I exprefied my opinion that the power of entailing fhould 
be limited thus: ‘* ‘That there fhould be one third, or perhaps 
one hzlf of the land of a country kept free for commerce; that 

_the proportion allowed to be entailed, fhould be parcelled out fo 
as that no family could entail above a certain quantity. Let a 
family according to the abilities of its reprefentatives, be richer 
or poorer in different generations, or always rich if its reprefen- 
tatives be always wife: but let its abfolute permanency be mo- 
derate. In this way we fhould be certain of there being always 
-anumber of eftablifhed roots; and as in the courfe of nature, 
there is in every age an extinction of fome families, there would 
be continual openings for men ambitious of perpetuity, to plant 
a ftock in the entail ground.” Jounson. ¢* Why, fir, mankind 
will be better able to regulate the fyftem of entails, when the 
_ evil of too much land being locked up by them is felt, than we 
can do at prefent when it is not felt.” 


This indeed is but the fketch of the queftion, nor is it ex- 
panded in that part which is of moft importance, viz. how 
far it is right to prevent the general diffufion of property. We 
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ment’on it only to obferve, that we with to fee it difcufled with 
all the improvements which our more experienced ftate of 
commerce may fuggett. 

About this time Dr. Blair offered his firft volume of fermons 
for fale; and we may incidentally obferve, that Mr. Strahan. 
difcouraged the publication. Sermons-were not at that time 
fafhionable; and the polifh of Dr. Blair, which gave elegance 
tofentiments not too profound for common comprehenfion, nor 
too obvious to be uninterefting, was wanting to render this {pe- 
cies of compofition popular and generally pleafing. In confe- 
quence of Johnfon’s approbation, one hundred pounds were 
given for the firft volume, which, in confequence of the ex- 
tenfive fale, the proprietors doubled. ‘They gave him 300 
pounds for the fecond, and 600 for the third. The laft fum, 
we believe, was more than ever a work of equal bulk procur- 
ed from bookfellers; but it increafed the fale of the former 
two volumes. | 

The Lives of the Englifh Poets formed a memorable era in 
Johnfon’s life. Itis a work which has contributed to immor- 
talize his name; and has fecured that rational efteem which 
party or partiality could not procure, and which even the in- 
judicious zeal of his friends has not been able to leflen. We 
mean not to fay that they are perfect, or that on the whole 
they are executed with propriety. Johnfon, as we have already 
had occafion to remark, brought to the production of this work 
ideas already formed, opinions tinctured with his ufual hues 
of party and prejudice, and the rigid-unfeeling philofophy, 
which could neither bend to excufe failings, or judge of what 
was not capable of a difpaflionate difquifition. In general, it 
may be obferved, that though there are many opinions errone- 
ous, and many obfervations improper, a great part of the work 
is fuch as no one but himfelf could have executed, and in 
which he will not be followed with fuccefs. We fhall trace 
this attempt from what appears to be its firft dawn, in a 


letter from Mr. Dilly to Mr. Bofwell. 


‘© Dear Sir, Southil!l, Sept. 26, 1777. 


*© You will! find by this letter, that I am {till in the fame calm 
retreat from the noife and buftle of London, as when I wrote to 
you laft. Iam happy to find you had fuch an agreeable meeting 
with your old friend Dr. Johnfon; I have no doubt your ftock 
is much increafed by the interview; few men, nay I may fay, 
{carcely any man has got that fund of knowledge and entertain- 
ment as Dr. Johnfon in converfation. When he opens freely, 
every one is attentive to what he fays, and cannot fail of im >rove- 
ment as well as pleafure. 
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«© The edition of the poets, now printing, will do hononar to 
the Englith prefs, and a concife account of the life of each author, 
by Dr. Johnfon, will be a very valuable addition, and ftamp-the 
reputation of this edition fuperior to any thing that is gone before. 
The firft caufe that gave rife to this undertaking, I believe, was 
owing to the little trifling edition of the poets, printing by the 
Martins, at Edinburgh, and to be fold by Bell, in London. Upon 
examining the volumes which were printed, the type was found 
fo extremely fmail, that many perfons could not read them ; not 
only this inconvenience attended it, but the inaccuracy of the 
prefs was very confpicuous. Thefe reafons, as well as the idea of 
an invafion of what we call our literary property, induced the 
London bookfellers to print an elegant and accurate edition of * alf 
the Englifh poets of reputation, from Chaucer to the prefeat 
time. 

« Accordingly a feleé&t number of the moft refpetable bookfellers 
met on the occafion, and, on confulting together, agreed, that 


all the propriciors of copy-right in the various poets fhould be | 


fummoned together; and when their opinions were given, to 
proceed immediately on the bufincfs. Accordingly a meeting 
was held, confitting of about forty of the moft refpectable book- 
fellers of London, when it was agreed that an elegant and uni- 
form edition of ¢ The Enelifh Poets’ fhoald be immediately print- 
ed, with a concife account of the life of each author, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnfon, and that three perfons fhould be deputed to 
wait upon Dr. Jolnion, to folicit him to undertake the lives, 
viz. T. Davis, Strahan, and Cadell. The Doctor very politely 
undertook it, and. feemed exceeding pleafed with the propofal. 
As to the terms, it was left entirely to the Doétor to name his 
own: he mentioned two hurdred guineas: it was immediately 
agreed to; anda farther compliment, ] believe, will be made 
him. A committee was likewife appointed to engage the beft en- 
gravers, viz. Ba:tolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, &c. LikewHe another 
committee for giving directions about the paper, printing, &c. 
fo that the whole will be conduéted with {pirit, and in the beft 
manner, with reipect to authorfhip, editorfhip, engraving, &c. 
&e. My brother will give yoo a lift of the poets we mean to 
give, many of which are within the time of the act of queen 
Anne, which Martin and Bell cannot give, as they have no pro- 
perty in them; the proprietors are almott all tue bookfellers in 
London of confequence. lam, dear fir, 


*¢ Ever yours, 
“* [ pwarp Dirty.’ 





<= 


* There is more than one circumftance, in this letter, which is fufpic ous: 
at is remarkable that, in the Grit plan, the earlicit poct was Cowley. 
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It was owing it feems to Dr. Johnfon’s recommendation that 
among the Eaglifh poets we find Watts, who would perhaps 
have afked, if he had viewed the lettering on the back of the 
volume, whether the Englifh poet was a relation or a namefake 
only. But we mean not to depreciate Watts, whofe acquifi- 
tions were numerous and extenfive. He knew much, and 
what he knew he underftood clearly; his Bessgevereis works 
are per{picuous, judicious, and correct. We object only to 
his 5 pocirys for the poetical beauties appear siden almoft, as 
it feems, by accident; and though he may rival, perhaps excel, 
fome of the:-minor poets, admitted injudicioutly into the fattie 
collection, we could have wifhed that his poetical fame had not 
been obtruded on the public view. With Johnfon his piety: 
and orthodoxy feemed to throw a luftre over his other talents. 
Dut this fubject will lead us too far. 

The fate of Dr. Dodd called forth the ftrenuous exertions of 
Johnfon’s vait comprehenfive mind. We find from Mr. Bof- 
well’s work that Johnfon thought his fentence juft; yet, per- 
haps, scaring that religion might fuffer from the errors of one 
of its minifters, he endeavoured to prevent the lait ignomini- 
ous {pectacle. All his attempts were, however, ineffeCtual ; 
and we fhall add to the chances of refcuing from oblivion his 
fait letter to Dr. Dodd, and his concluding reflections, by 
tranfcribing them in our Journal. 

“ Dear Sir, 

‘¢ That which is appointed to all men is now coming upon 
you. Outward circumftances, the eyes and the thoughts of men, 
are below the notice of an immortal being about to ftand the trial 
for eternity, before the Supreme Judge of heaven and earth. Be 
comforted : your crime, morally or religioufly confidered, has no 
very deep dye of turpitude. It corrupted no man’s principle ; it 
attacked no man’s Jife. It involved only a temporary and repa+ 
rable injury. Of this, and of all other fins, you are earneftly 
to repent, and may God, who knoweth our frailty and defireth 
not our death, accept your repentance, for the fake of his fon 
Jefus Chrift our Lord. 

“© In requital of thofe well intended offices, which you are 
pleafed fo emphatically to acknowledge, let me beg that you 
make in your devotions one petition for my eternal welfare, [ 


am, dear fir, 
*¢ Your affeCtionate fervant, 


<¢ June 26, 1777. 
Sam. JOHNSON.” 


‘ Under the copy of this letter I found written, in Johnfon’s 
own hand, ‘* Next day, June 27, he was executed.” 


‘T3 ‘To 
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« To conclude this interefting epifode with an ufeful applica. 
tion, let us now attend to the reflections of Johnfon at the end of 
the * Occafional Papers,’ concerning the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 
— ‘¢ Such were the laft,thoughts of a man whom we have feen 
exulting in popularity, and funk in fhame. For his reputation, 
which no man can give to himfelf, thofe who conferred it are to 
anfwer: of his public miniftry the means of judging were fufh- 
ciently attainable. He mult be allowed to preach well, whofe 
fermons ftrike his audience with forcible conviction. Of his life, 
thofe who thought it confiftent with his doétrine did not originally 
form falfe notions. He was at firft what he endeavoured to make 
others ; but the world broke down his refolution, and he in time 
ceafed to exemplify his own inftrudtions. 

«© Let thofe who are tempted to his faults, tremble at his pu- 
nithment ; and thofe whom he imprefied from the pulpit with re- 
ligious fentiments, endeavour to confirm them by confidering the 
regret and felf-abhorrence with which he reviewed in prifon his 
deviations from reCtitude *,’ 





Let us add the fubfequent paragraph, introduced, we think, 
alittle too abruptly; but is a bold, well drawn, natural cha- 
yacter, and fhows a deep knowledge of the human heart. 


* Johnfon gave us this evening in his happy difcriminative man- 
ner, a portrait of the late Mr. Fitzherbert of Derbyfhire. * There 
was, faid he, no fparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; but I ne- 





ver knéw a man who was fo generally acceptable. He made every 
body quite eafy, overpowered nobody by the fuperiority of his 
talents, made no man think worfe of himfelf by being his rival, 


feemed always to liften, did not oblige you to hear much from 
him, and did not oppofe what you faid. Every body liked him; 
but he had no fiiend, as I underftand the woid, nobody with 
whom he exchanged intimate thoughts. People were willing to 
think well of every thing about him. A gentleman was making 
an affected rant, as many people do, of great feelings about * his 
dear fon,’ who was at fchool near London ; how anxious he was 
left he might be ill, and what he would give to fee him. £ Can’t 
you (faid Fitzherbert) take a poft-chaile and go to him?’ This 
to be fure, fixifoed the affected man, but there was not much in 
it. However this was circulated as wit for a whole winter, and 
I believe part of a fummer too; a proof that he was no very 








—— 


* Asa proof of Dr. Dodd’s wonderful powers of perfuafiun, we may men- 
tion the effects of his preaching on a man of found judgment and folid under- 
ftandtig. He went to the Magdalen chapel fully aware of the preacher’s 
powers, and, on his guar‘, as he fa:d, againft his canting. He was foon deep- 
ly engaged in the fubject of the difcourfe, and gave to the co‘lection all the 
mney in his pocket, regretting he had ro more, though the merning’s reffec- 
tious led him to regret that he had io much. 3 
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witty man. He was an inftance of the truth of the obfervation, 
that a man will pleafe more upon the whole by negative qualities 
than by pofitive ; by never offending, than by giving a great deal 
of delight. In the firft place men hate more fteadily than they 
love ; and if [ have faid fomething to hurt a vain man once, [ 


fhall not get the better of this by faying many things to pleafe 
him.’ 


We turn over many dull uninterefting pages, dull probably 
as they are not new, and uninterefting as they contain nothing 
of importance. _ Mr. E’s remarks on parliamentary fpeaking 
are excellent: thofe who recollect the influence of the mino- 
rity in the late Ruffian armament, will be more fully ftruck 
with the fpeaker’s judgment and accuracy of diitinétion. 


« Mr. E.I don’t mean to flatter, but when pofterity reads one of 
your fpeeches in parliament, it will be difficult to believe that you 
took fo much pains, knowing with certainty that it could produce no 
effect, that not one vote would be gained by it.’ E, * Waving your 
compliment to me, I fhall fay in general, that it is very well 
worth while for a man to take pains to {peak well in parliament. A 
man who has vanity, fpeaks to difplay his talents ; and if a man 
{peaks well he gradually eftablifhes a certain reputation and con- 
fequence in the general opinion, which fooner or later will have 
its political reward, Befides, though not one vote is gained, a 
good fpeech has its effet. Though an aét which has been ably 
oppofed paffes into a law, yet in its progrefs it is modelled, it is 
foftened in fuch a manner, that we fee plainly the minifter has 
been told, that the members attached to him are fo fenfible of its 
injuftice or abfurdity from what they have heard, that it muft 
be altered.? Jounson. § And, Sir, there is a gratification 
of pride. Though we cannot out-vote them we will out-argue 
them. They fhall not do wrong without its being fhown both to 
themfelves and to the world.” KE. ¢ The houfe of commons is 
a mixed body. (I except the minority, which I hold'to be pure 
[{miling] but I take the whole houfe.) It is a mafs by no means 
pure; but neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a larger 
proportion of corruption in it. ‘There are many members who 
generally go with the minifter, who will not go all lengths. There 
are many honeft well-meaning country gentlemen, who are in 
parliament only to keep up the confequence of their families. 
Upon moft of thefe a good {peech will have influence.’ JoHNnson, 
« We are all more or lefs governed by intereft. But intereft will 
not make us do every thing. Ina cafe which admits of doubt, 
we try to think on the fide which is for our intereft, and general- 
ly bring ourfelves to aét accerdingly. But the fi ubject muft admit 
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of diverfity of colouring ; it muft receive a colour on that fide. 
In the houfe of commons there are members enough who will not 
vote what is grofsly unjuft or absurd. No, Sir, there muft alwavs 
be right enough, or appearance of right, to keep wrong in coun 
tenance.’ Boswrit. ‘ There is furely always a majority in 
patiiament who have places, or who want to have them, and who 
thereiore will be generally ready to fuprort government without 


requiring any pretext.’ E, Trae Sir; that majority will al- 
ways follow 





© Quo cla amor vocat et turba faventium.’ 


BoswEL_u. * Well now, let us take the common phrafe, place- 
hunters. I thoughtthey had hunted without regard to any thing, 
juit as their hunt{man, the minifier, leads, locking only to the 
prey. J. © But taking your metaphor, you know that in hunt- 
ing there are few fo defperately keen as to follow without referve. 
Some do net choofe to leap hedges aad ditches and rifk their necks, 
or gallop over fieeps, or even to dirty themfelves,in bogs and mire’. 
Boswe tu. ‘ I am glad there are fome good, quiet, moderate po- 
liticel hunters.” E. ¢ I believe in any body of men in England I 
fhould have been in the minority ; I have always been in the mi- 
nority.” P. * The houfe of commons refembles a private company. 
How felcom is any man convinced by another’s argument ;_ paffion 
and pride rife againit it.? R. * What wauid be the confequence, 
if a minifter, fare of a majority in the houfe of commons, fhould 
refolve that there fhould be no {peaking at all upon his fide.’ E. ‘ 
§ He muftfoon goout, ‘That has been tried; but it was found it 
would not do,’ 
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| The numerous inftances of Johnfon’s defe& in fcientific 
i) puriuits, ii} fubjects of tafte, or occafion: ally of general infor- 
mation, it is ufele{s to detail. “The fervility, the tlare of won- 
der, and the aitonithment of general indifcriminate admira- 
i | tion, fo conf{picuous in a'moit every page of. his collector’s nar- | 
| rative, have already been the fubjects of ridicule in various dif- 
| ferent forms and publications. We have, however, faid that 
i Mr. Bofwell is generally lively in his remarks, and fometimes 
i accurate in his comments, If the following pailage, which 

| occurs in p. 371 of the fecond volume, is his own, it fhows a 
correctnefs of difcrimination which mui add to the credit of 
his difcernment. Johnfon again, in his 72d year, drank 
wine, and drank it greedily, § Every thing * our author, 
about his character and manners, were: Sonshine and vio- 
leut: there never was any moderation.. Many a day did he 
| fait, many a year refrain irom wine ; but when he did eat, it 
| was yoracioully 5 when he did drink wine, it was coptoully, 
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He could pradtife abftinence, but not temperance.” Had Mr. Bof- 


well written an octavo in this ftyle, he might have failed down 
the ftream of time with ‘Johnfon; but even of this iplendid 
fentence, if we recollect rightly, we may fay—‘ Alas, maf- 
ter, it is borrowed.’ — Yet we think the fhort concluding 
character of Johnion is drawn with great fpirit and propri- 
ety. 


‘ His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance of 
the cait of an ancient ftatue; yet his appearance was rendered 
itrange and fomewhat uncouth, by convulfive cramps, by the 
{cars of that diftemper which it was once imagined the rpyal touch 
cou'd cure, and by a flovenly moc of drefs, He had the ufe on- 
ly of one eye; yet fo much does mind govern and even fupply the 
deficiency of organs, that his vifual perceptions, as far as they 
extended, were encommonly quick and accurate. So morbid was 
his temperament, that he never knew the natural joy of a free.and 
vigorous ule of his limbs: when he walked, it was like the ftrug- 
gling gait of one in fetters; when he rode, he had no command 
or direGtion of his horfe, but was carried as if in a balloon. That 
with his conftitution and habits of life he fhonld have lived feven- 
ty-five years, is a proof that an inherent vivida vis is a powerful 
prefervative of the human frame.’ 





« He was affli&ed with a bodily difeafe which made him reftlefs 
and fretful, and with a conititutional melancholy, the clouds of. 
which darkened the brightnefs of his fancy, and gave a gloomy 
caft to his whole courfe of thinking: we therefore ought not to 
wonder at his fallies of impatience and paflion at any time, efpe- 
cially when provoked by obtrufive ignorance or prefuming petu- 
lance ; and allowance mutt be made for his uttering halty and fati- 
rical fallies, even againft his beft friends. And furely, when it 
is confidered that * amidft ficknefs and forrow.’ he exerted his 
faculties in fo many works for the benefit of mankind, and parti- 
cularly that he achieved the great and admirable Dictionary of 
our language, we muft be aftonifhed at his refolution. The fo- 
lemn text of ‘ him to whom much is given, much wiil be requir- 
ed,’ feems to have been ever prefent to his mind in a rigorous 
fenfe, and to have made him diffatisfied with his labours and aéts 
of goodnefs, however comparatively great; fo that the unavoid- 
able confcioufnefs of his fuperiority was in that refpect a caufe 
of difquiet. He fuffered fo much from+this, and from the gloom 
which perpetually haunted him, and made folitude frightful, that 
it may be faid of him, ‘ If in this life only he had hope, he was 
of all men moft miferable.’ He loved praife when it was brought 
to him; bat was too proud: to feek for it, He was fomewhat fuf- 
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ceptibie of flattery. As he was general and unconfined in his ftu® 
dies, he cannot be confidered as matter of any one particular f{ci- 
ence; but he had accumulated a vait and various colle@ion of 
learning and knowledge, which was fo arranged in his mind, as 
to be ever in readinefs to be brought forth. But his fuperiority 
over other learned men confifted chiefly in what may be called the 
art of thinking, the art of ufing his mind; a certain continual 
power of feizing the afcful fubflance of all that he knew, and ex- 
bibiting it in a clear and forcible manner; fo that knowledge 
which we often fee to be no better than lumber in men of dull un- 
derfianding, was in him true, evident, and actual wifdom. His 
mera} precepts are practical ; for they are drawn from an inti- 
mate ecquaintance with human nature. His maxims carry con- 
viction ; for they are founded on the bafis of common fenfe. His 
mind was fo full of imagery, that he might have been perpetual- 
ly a poet; yet itis remarkable, that however rich his profe is in 
that refpect, the poetical pieces which he wrote were in general 
not fo, but rather ftrong fentiment and acute obfervation, con- 
veyed in good verfe, particularly in heroic couplets. Though 
afally yrave and even aweful in his deportment, he poffeiled un- 
com:non and peculiar powers of wit and humour; he frequently 
indulged himfelf in colloquial pleafantry ; and the heartieit mer- 
siment was often enjoyed in his company ; with this great advan- 
tage, that as it was entirely free from any poifonous tincture of 
vice or impicty, it was falatary for thofe who fhared in it. He had 
accuftomed himfelf te fuch accuracy in his common converfation, 
that he at all times delivered himfelf with a force, and elegant 
choice of expreflion, the effe&t of which was aided by his having 
a tond voice, and a flow deliberate utterance. He united a moft 
Jogical head with a moft fertile imagination, which gave him an 
extraordinary advantage in arguing; for he could reafon clofe or 
wide, ashe faw beft for the moment.’ 


It is fcarcely neceffary for us to add any thing refpeCting 
johnfon’s character. We have faid enough of his general 
knowledge, his comprehenfive views, and the accuracy of his 
intellectual attainments. The morbid melancholy may be the 
fubje&t of fome remarks, as human reafon may feem to be 
degraded by imperfections infeparable from the conftitution 
of finite beings; and the luftre of a character, which not- 
withftanding fome fpots, {pots occafionally of magnitude, is 
Sogniaty brilliant, may be fullied. This may, however, re- 
ort difcuflion. 


_ Whatever be the arguments in favour of free-will, of voli- 
tion unreftrained by the force and prevalence of motives, it 
mutt be allowed that the effects of reafon on the human mind 
are not at all times and onall fubjects equally powerful. Nor 
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is this always the confequence of early prejudice or precon- 
ceived opinion: it is a part of the conftitution of the human 
mind, which, with a kind of prifmatic power, will refleé& 
fome rays and retain others. It is very con{picuous in different 
the arts and fciences, which perfons of a peculiar genius can 
never attain: it is obfervable alfo, that fome will retain, with 
a fixed perfeverance ideas which others imperfeétly conceive 
or foon lofe. ‘This was the cafe with Johnfon: educated ear- 
ly in the doctrines of the church of England, thofe parts of her 
tenets which are moft nearly allied to Calvinifm, were con- 
genial to his general feelings; and they made an impreffion 
which habits confirmed, and which reafon, if ever exert- 
ed, could not efface. In him, probably, they were fixed 
before reafon dawned, and gave an irritability to his mind on 
thefe fubjects, which, on the flighteft vibration, would occafion 
pain, and roufe him to violence. In what thefe peculiar ftates 
of mind confift, it is impoflible to afcertain; and it is fufficient, 
as in the natural world, to refer any occurrence to a general 
Jaw. But when this peculiar irritability is eftablifhed, and 
when, from indulgence, it has arifen to any confiderable de- 
gree, the difeafe almoft amounts to a partial madnefs : on the 
peculiar fubjects, terrors,and apprehenfions hurry away the un- 
happy fufferer, and reafon or refolution has no longer any 
power. At the latter part of Johnfon’s life thefe terrors had ° 
a confiderable effect, nor was their influence loft till difeafe had 
weakened his powers and blunted his feelings —Mr. Bofwell 
has fufficiently fhown the abfurdity of the fulpicion, that John- 


_fon endeavoured to fhorten his fufferings by a voluntary death. 


‘The attempt was only to do more perfe€tly what he feared 
the timidity of the furgeon would not allow him to execute 
properly: yet his whole conduct fhowed an unmanly irrefolu- 
tion to protract the laft feene, the fcene which man, born to 
die, muft certainly at fome time a&t; which no wife man 
would with to haften, nor, when the period is arrived, weakly 
endeavour to fhun. 

We with we could add, that fome other parts of Johnfon’s 
character were as effectually defended. The application for 
an increafe of his penfion, when the lamp of life glimmered 
on its focket, and his own fortune was amply fufficient to have 
enabled him to feek a more genial clime, was a meannefs which 
eloquence or argument cannot glofs over or refute. The dif- 
pofal of his effects was another error: it was more; it was un- 
kindnefs and ingratitude. But thefe are faults which we only 
point out to prevent his example from becoming contagious : 
in the general character they are blots, but they are not cone 
nected with his literary fame: they obfcure his brilliancy in 
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fome views, but they do not prevent our being enlightened 
and cheered with his {plendor and warmth. 

If there is any one trait by which Dr. Johnfon’s mind can 
be difcriminated, it is a gigantic vigour. In information and 
in tafte he was exceilcd; but — he ferioufly attempted he 
executed with that matter! ly original boldnets, which leaves us 
to regret his indolence, that ‘he exerted himfelf only im the 
moment when his powers were wanting, and relapfed again 
into his literary idlencfs. Yet, with all his faults, he has 

thaps never been equailed; with all his irrezularities and 
blemiihes, he wilt probably never be excelled. 








Vancenza; or, the Dangers of Creduhty. By Mrs. Robinfon, 
| 2Vels. Small8vo. §s. Bell. 1792. 


N RS. Robiafen’s eager, partial, and injudicious friends, 
have miiled and injured her; nor are we wholly free 
from the inconyeniencies which they have occafioncd. The 
merits of Vancenza have fo often met our eyes; it has been 
fo often ftyled excellent, admirable; the world has been fo 
frequently called on to confirm this iutfrage with their plau- 
ni that we dare not Aint a fault, qr hefitate diflike What 
¢ difapprove, we muft {peak of plainly, and, if our ga/- 
pcb is called in quefiion, the blame will fall on thofe whe 
have compelled us to be explicit. After this introduction we 
need not fay that we think this novel unworthy of the high 
reputation of its author, a reputation the fource of which it 

13 not our prefent bufinefs to examine. | 
In eftimating the merits of Vancenza, it is not neceffary, 
with all the formality of an Arifiarchus, to lay down rules 
for the conduct of an epopeia of the familiar kind. It. is 
enough that the plot be artfully involved and naturally unra- 
veiled, while each part co-operates to produce the event. In 
reality, nothing extraneous fhould be introduced, and each 
trifling epifode fhould be remotely connected with the cata- 
{trophe. “This, however, is a rule which muft occafionally be 
difpented with. Ornaments are often required in fuch works, 
and they cannot always be parts of one whole; nor fhould we | 
have objected that the pilgrim’s ftory, in the fecwasd’ volume of 
the novel before us, was an ifolated appendage, if the fl: ght- 
eft contrivance had not been fufficient to have connected it 
with the principal event, and to have explained the only part 
in which the denouement feems too artificial;—we mean the 
removal of the pictures to difcover the fatal pannel. Thefe 
are fuppoted to have bug there for many years, nor was it with- 
in the circle of expected contingencies, that they fhould be ree 
moved 
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moved in the life-time of Elvira: fo that the whole of the 
hiftory might be loft for ever, the prince Almanza might have 
married his fifter, and their innocent progeny never known 
the crimes to which they owed their birth. In other reipe&ts 
the ftory is conducted with fkill. 

To the adventitious ornaments our cenfure mutft be chiefl 
directed. The language is in general highly and poetically 
laboured. It is refined into obfeurity ; ; and perfpicuity of de- 
{cription is often facrificed to a flowing period. ‘There are 
many inftances where, but from the future pages, it is dificult 
to difcover the events in the blaze of defcription : a particular 
one now lies before us in the affaffination of the count of 
Vancenza. ‘The old obfervation may be well applied to Mrs. 
Robinfon : if you intended the language to be prote, it is too 
poetical; if to be poetry, it is very faulty— But to the 
proof. 


‘ After paffing an hour in ref/e/s rumination, the broad beams 
of light, penetrating through his curtains, roufed him from his 
lethargy of thought: he ftarted from his pillow feverifh and de- 
jected, and, fcarcely knowing whither he bent his way, pafied 
through the long gallery wich opened to the terrace facing the 
lake. The fun diffufed its molt (p/endid glories over the grateful 
bofom of the Aumid earth: the wild fowl hovering over the g/it- 
tering wacer, {weeping its Jucid furface with their variegated wings 3 
the /oft mufic of the mouncain breezes; the bollow found of fal- 
ding calcades; the difant precipice ftill hiding tts d/ue head amidft 
the fevering clouds that floated in feathery folds before the breath 
of morning; the flocks and herds bounding and frifking along 
the verdant openings on the fide of the valley ; the intermingling 
notes of woodland melody prefented a picture fo exquifitely fub- 
lime, that Del Vero, fafcinated with delight, forgot for a mo- 
ment even the graces of Elvira.’ 


We need not point | out that fome of thefe epithets are un- 
neceflary, fome incenfiitent, and fome improper. In the next 
paffage that we fhall felect, we find the earth decorated with 
gems: this may be; but thefe gems are alfo enamelled; 
nor are they in their ufual fituations. If we fuppofe too, that 
the gems fo enamelled may be flowers, we muft not ima- 
gine that they grow in the ufual way: the enamelled gems 
at Vancenza are fhook from the wings of fummer, the wings 
are perfumed, and fummer bluthes: while the flowers are gems, 
the corn is of gold, the hills flope, and a vineyard is neither 
yellow nor black, but tawny. ‘he whole, however, is too 
Juxuriant for analyfis. 


* It was in that delighful feafon of the year, when nature dif- 
plays 
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plays her richeft foliage, and decorates the earth with a thoufand 
enamelled gems, fhook from the perfumed wings of biu‘hing 
fummer ; the birds attuned their throats to the wild melodies of 
Jove: 2nd the face of the creation glowed with exulting beauty ; 
the vale was covered with fheaves of golden grain , and the fides 
ef the floping hills concealed by the rich mantle of the tawny 
vineyard: they paffed through groves of citron and myrtle, inter- 
mingling with thick clufters of pomegranates, forming a perpe- 
tual alcove, through which the rays of the fun could tcarcely pe- 
netrate! As evening advanced, the grey fhadows of twilight 
ftole over the valley ; while the burning orb, retiring to its wef- 
tern canopy, caft a crimfon luitre over the acute 1ummits of the 
diflant mountains.’ 


Some of the metaphors are ludicrous or incorrect. * The 
manners of the Spanifh beauties, when compared with thofe 
of Elvira, fink into contempt as the twinkling of the glow- 
worm fades before the orient day.’ Again: ‘ true merit defies 
the honeyed tongue of flattery, as the diamond mocks the fire 
of the confuming crucible. ‘Thefe are not folitary inftances ; 
yet we ought to add, that the metaphors are fometimes ani- 
mated, fometimes elegant— ‘ Chaitity expofed to the breath 
of flander is like the waxen model placed in the rays of a me- 
ridian fun: by degrees it lofes its fineft traits, till at length 
it becomes an infipid mafs of ufelefs deformity.’ Again : 
© Here he turned afide to wipe away the involuntary tear 
wrung from his burfting heart by the hard grafp of unrelent- 
ing con{cience.’ : 

Mrs. Robinfon’s partiality for the ornamented language of 
poetry has led her alfo to employ it improperly, as in the fol- 


lowing pafiage. 


€ When the hand that writes, and the heart that dictates thefe 
lines, are freezing on the dreary pallet of the grave; when the 
faint traces of my forrows fhall fade before the obliterating wing 
of time ; perchance fome kindred eye may drop the laft commi- 
ferating tear, and wath out the remembrance of my woes for 
ever.’ 


Polifhed and figurative language like this is the production 
of a mind at eafe; and the paflage we have quoted is written in 
a moment of the mott poignant agony, at a time when the tears 


flowing, had, in a great degree, defaced the manufcript, and the 


paflage was, on that account, § with difficulty decyphered.’ 
Elvira, at the age of fifteen, is defcribed as in § the noon of 
cultivated youth;’ and we find, in thefe volumes, the true 
criterion, we have formerly noticed, of a female pen, the in- 
difcriminate ufe of the epithet ‘ fine.’ No milliner’s —- 
Crawls 
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fcrawls a love-fcene without introducing her hero as a man of 
fine fenfe, fiae accomplifhments, as well as fixe eyes. Mrs. 
Robinfon fhould have avoided it; but the has ‘ fixe pafhons,’ 
© a fine fenfe of honour,’ ‘ fine accomplifhments,’ &c. The 
female author is confpicuous in other circumiftances. After 
the death of the heroine, fhe ftays to tell us that prince Ai- 
manza was chief mourner; at the revival of Almanza from 
his infenfibility, into which he had fallen in confequence of the 
accident in hunting the wild boar, he addreffes Elvira with 
all the rapture of Aimwell, declaring himfelf in elyfium and 
the object of his attention an angel: this we fuppofe the ladies 
may confider as ‘ quite in nature ;’ but we are too old to join 
in the opinion. 

There are fome other errors perhaps more important, if 
the young ladies, in their rapid glances over thefe enchant- 
ing volumes, can be for a moment fuppofed capable of imbi- 
bing information.—In the beginning of the fecond volume, 
we have a defcription of an almoft Lapland winter in Spain, 
while the more tender plants are placed in the fame fpot. We 
know that fnow fometimes falls even in this climate; and that, 
on the mountains, it is permanent. But fuch violent ftorms 
in the vallies which defend the citrons are f{carcely ever feen. 
The Spanith ladies, in general, are reprefented as courting ad- 
miration, inftead of the fecluded modefty, or more natural 
referve, with which travellers have decorated them. Indeed 

e ladies, if we except the marchionefs and Elvira, are of 
our metropolis; and the heroes differ but in titles from fafhion- 
able Englifhmen. ‘There is one circumitance which we 
have profefled always to treat with indignation— viz. every 
attempt to glofs over the follies of popery, or to reprefent its 
abfurdities as facred. ‘The pilgrim does penance for crimes. 
He had ftolen a young woman from a convent, and, in his 
own defence, killed her brother. ‘The latter could not bea 
crime: is it for the former then that ‘ Confcience wrings the 
tear from his burfling heart?’ The crime is their’s who, from 
motives of avarice or ambition, could counteract the defigas 
of providence by the feclufion of helplefs, relu€tant, females, 
If our cafuiftry has any credit, we do not hefitate in dectar- 
ing, that the refcuing one of thefe is an action that might 
atone for many fins: but we forget—we are relapfing into ons 
of the tenets of the religion we have reprobated. 

We have hinted at the principal faults which occur to our no- 
tice in this work, and they are fuch as we think confirm the 
opinion given in the beginning of this article. It is with reluc- 
tance that we have engaged in this difquifition; but whatever 
may be the {plendor of a name, we have never fcrupled of¢er- 
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ing our opinion. ‘The public will ultimately decide, and to 
their fupreme tribunal leave the decifion, fcarcely appre- 
hending that the judgment will be reverfed. 





Philofophical Tranfaéiions of the Royal Society of Londsn, Fol. 
LXXXI. for the Year 1791. Part II. 4t0. 75. 6d. 
‘Elmifley. 1791. 


O UR former delay we endeavour to compenfate, by 
quickly noticing this fecond part of the volume of lat 
year, which ts at leait i nore bulky, and in many refpects more 
important than the firft 
Art. VU. On the hie of Travelling, as performed by Ca~ 
mels; and its Application, as a Scale, to the Purpofes of Geo- 
graphy. By J. Rennell, Eig. F.R.S.—If the camel is with 
propriety called the ‘ fhip of the defert,’ major Remnell’s dil- 
quifition may be ftyled an atiempt to difcover the longitude by 
Jand. ‘This patient animal {teps, it feems, with remarkable 
exactneis; and, in places where means of meafuring time and 
diftances are unkn own, it is of confequence to come near the 
latter by approximations of this kind. Of the internal parts 
.. ‘of Africa we know little ; but, if the plan we fuggefted in re- 
| | ‘vie een: the Proceedings of the African Affociation had been 
| executed, it would have been no very difficult matter to have 
: serine, with tolerable accuracy, by means of celeftial ob- 
fi fervations, the fituation of fome places, which would have c@- 
| rected and aflifted the mode of menfuration propofed in 
| the article before us. In the Arabian Defert there are three 
| {pets whole precife fituation has been accurately afcertained, 
viz. Aleppo, Bagdat, and Bufiorah: from thefe our author 
caiculates with the afliftance of different Journals.—We muft, 
‘as ufual, vive the refult. ‘The mean rate of a loaded camei’s - 
‘travelling aj spears to be 2.478 Britith miles an hour; general - 
ly i 2 ponte | about 24 zi and iw ith the help of a watch am acom- 
‘pals y the diftance and bearing, as appears from Mr. Carmichael’s 
expe riment, who fucceeded very well with only a pocket 
compats, may be traced w ith confiderable accuracy. ‘The 
mean of the heavy caravan’s day 's journey was 7 hours 27 mi- 
eee the mean of the light caravan’s progrefs 8 hours 52 
minutes. ‘Uhis eftimation is taken from the whole time : the 
1 ‘option: ‘ day’ 'g journey fcems to be 7" 51”, and gb 8” refpec- 
i tively ; ; the diftance about 20 or 22 miles cach day. If the 
Bi | halts be reckoned, about a mile and a half muft be deduéted, 
‘or one halt to i24 travelling days. 
~The diftance, afcertained by the ftep of the camel, is fome- 
what different: the mean number of fteps in 20 hours (we 
Vail take the mean between Mr. Holford’s and Mr. Carmichael’s 
i experiments) was 2175, which give the number of miles per 
1 | hour 
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hour =:2.265. But our author very juftly remarks, that their 
Computed diftances fall very thort of the real; and they feem 
to have counted too few fleps to form ticir calculation on. 

Art. }X, Qn Infinite Series. By E. Waring, M.D.F.R.S.— 
This article, as ufual, we fhall decline abridging. 

Art. X. An Account of fome Appearances attending the 
Converfion of caft into malleable Iron. In a Letter from T. 
Beddoes, M.D. to sir J. Banks, Bart. P. R. S.— Dr. Beds. 
does appears, from his rezfoning on thefe appearances, to have 
abandoned the old, almoft forfaken, dotrine of Stahl *, and 
to have become afi autiphiogiltian. it is impoffible to abridge 
the defcriptions, and of courfe the reafoning. ‘The principal 
phzengmena feem to be at a certain period of the procefs, the 
generation of an elaftic fluid, and of a confiderable degree of 
heat. | | 

Art. XI. On the Decompofition of fixed Airs By S. Tens 


nant, Efq. ¥.R.S.— Our author’s method of decompofing 
fixed air we fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ It has long been known, that when phofphoric acid is come 
bined with calcareous earth, it cannot be decompofed by diftillation 
with charcoal: for though vital air is more ftrongly attraéted by 
charcoal than by phofphorus, yet in this compound it is retained 
by two attractions, by that which it has for phofphorus, and by 
that which the phofphoric acid has for lime, fince the vital air 
cannot be difengaged unlefs both thefe attractions are overcome. 
As thefe attractions are more powerful than that which charcoal 
has for vital air, if phofphorus is applied to fixed air and calca- 
reous earth, the vital air will unite with the phofphorus, and the 
charcoal will be obtained pure. Thefe fubftances, in order to act 
upon each other, muft be brought into contact when red-hot ; and 
this may be eafily affected in the following manner. Into a glafs 
tube, clofed atone end, and coated with fand and clay to ptevent 
the fudden action of the heat, a little phofpHorus fhould be firft 
introduced, and afterwards fome powdered marble. ‘The expe- 
riment fucceeds more readily if the marble is flightly calcined, 
probably becaufe that part which is reduced to lime, by immedi= 
ately uniting with the phofphorus, detains it toacét upon the fixed 
air in the other part. After the ingredients are introduced, the 
tube fhould be nearly, but not entirely clofed up: by which means 
fo free a circulation of air as might inflame the phofphorus is pre- 
vented, whilft the heated.air within the tube is fuffered to efcape. 
When the tube has remained red-hot for fome minutes, it may be 








* We perceive, in a late periodical work, the New London Medical Jours 
nal, of which we purpofe to give fume account, that Dr. Black has joined the 
band of apoftates. 
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taken from the fire, and muit be fuffered to grow cold before itis 
broken. It will be found to contain a black powder, confifting 
of charcoal intermixed with a compound of lime and phofphoric 
acid, and of lime united with phofphorus. The lime and phof- 
phoric acid may be feparated by folution in an acid and by filtrae 
tion, and the phofphorus by fublimation.’ 


The coal thus produced did not differ from the charcoal of 
vegetables. This double power of attraction did not change 
cither the marine or the ftuor acid. 

Art. XII. Meteorological Journal, principally relating to 
Atmofpheric Electricity; kept at Knightfbridge, from the gth 
of May 1789, to the 8th of May 1790. By Mr. J. Read. — 
The journal is of the higheft importance, though incapable of 
abridgment. ‘The meteorological phenomena are little under- 
ftood, probably becaufe we have not fufliciently attended to 
atmofpheric eleCtiicity. At the fame time, it muft be obvi- 
ous, that more than one journal fhould be kept to render the 
obfervations applicable. Three fhould undoubtedly be kept 
on the different feas that furround the ifland, to examine the 
connection of the atmofpheric electricity with the tides: per- 
haps as many in the inland parts, and fome in the neighbour- 
hood of higher mountains. Our author’s apparatus deferves 
imitation. 

Art. XIII. Farther Experiments relating to the Decompo- 
fition of dephlogifticated and inflammable Air. By J. Prieft- 
Jey, LL.D. F.R.S.—Dr. Prieftley hangs with the eagernefs 
of apprehenfion on his old opinions; but his candour, in care- 
fully examining the different facts, and confefling his errors, 
is highly fingular and commendable. He finds that the acid 
ig not really owing to the azote, but to the proportion of the 
pure and inflammable airs inflamed in the production. If the 
former is in exceis, the acid appears. When there is not 
enough of the latter, the phlogifticated air is decompofed ; 
when too much, fome is even produced. ‘There is fill, how- 
ever, reafon to fuppofe that the phlogifticated air is in fome 
meafure connected with the acid, from the circumftances in 
the firtt of the following paragraphs; and we fhall copy the 
other, not only on account of the information which it con- 
tains, but to fhow how unwilling Dr. Prieftley is to refign his 
former opinions. 


© When I firft prepared an account of my late experiments for 
the Royal Society, I entertained this idea; but I now confider it 
as at leaft uncertain, becaufe when I mix*the two kinds of air in 
fuch proportions as to produce awater, I find in the refiduum much 


more phlogifticated air than I do when acid is produced, which af- 
: fords 
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fords a fufpicion that, in this cafe, rhe principle of acidity goes 
wholly into the phlogifticated air, which, as my former experi- 
ments fhew, actually contains it, though it is not eafy to afcertain 
in what proportion. 

‘ Having exploded three ounce meatures of a mixture of fome- 
thing more than two parts inflammable air, and one of dephlogif- 
ticated, and another equal quantity in which the inflammable air 
bore a lefs proportion to the dephlogilticated, the former of which 
I knew would yield water, and the latter acid, 1 found the refi- 
duum of the former to be 0.57 oz. m. not affected by nitrous arr, 
and weakly inflammable ; and in order to find how much phlogif- 
ticated air it contained, I mixed different proportions of phlogif- 
ticated and inflammable air, and concluded from the manner of 
firing them, and this ¥efduum, that it could not confilt of lefs than 
one-third of phlogifticated air, viz. 0.19 oz. m. But the refiduum 
of the mixture which would have produced acid was 0.62. 0z. m. 
of the ftandard of 110, which I find by compvtation to contain 
not omre than 0.062 oz. m. of phlogifticated air. I repeated this 
experiment very many times, and never failed to have a fimilar 
refult ; fo that it is very poffible that the pure-cvater we find may 
be nothing more than the bafis of the two kinds of air; and the 
principle of acidity in the dephlogiftated air, and the phlogifton 


in the inflammable air, may combine to form a fuperfiuous acid 


in the one cafe, and the phlogifticated air in the other. 

‘ This fuppofition is ftrengthened by finding that whether the 
produce be acid, or pure water, the two kinds of air unite in 
nearly the fame proportions. But fince water has an affinity to 
almoft every fubftance in nature, and a peculiarly ftrong one to 
the acid and alkaline principles, it may be impoffible that it fhould 
be wholly free from them; and if they be in proper proportions 
to faturate one another, and in the fame quantities, their prefence 
may never appear.’ 


Thus are we approaching nearer to the confirmation of the 
opinion refpe€ting the compofition of water, and ftill nearer 
to the downfall of the phlogiftic fyftem. Itis held up almoit 


_ by Dr. Prieftley alone. 


Art. XIV. Experiments on Human Calculi. In a Letter 
from Mr. T. Lane, F. R.S. to W. Pitcairn, M.D. F.R.S. 
—The fubftance of thefe experiments have been long before 
the public, and the detail is of little importance. ‘They only 
fhow that calculi differ in their chemical qualities; and that 
volatility is connected with folubility in alkalis. Do thefe re- 
marks, however, at all influence the doétrine of a peculiar acid? 
Why is our very able (unknown) correfpondent the author of 
the * Treatife on the Stone and Gravel,’ fo long filent ? 


Art. XV. Chermes Lacca. By W. Roxburgh, M.D. of 
U2 Samulcotta. 
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Samulcotta. Communicated by P. Ruffel, M.D. F.R:S.— 
Dr. Roxburgh defcribes thefe little animals very carefully. 
The number of males is not more in proportion to that of fe- 
males than as one to 5000. ‘The eggs, and glutinous liquor 
they are found in, is of a bright red colour; aad our author 
thinks, if carefully preferved, would be as valuable as cochi- 
neal. 

Art. XVE. The Longitudes of Dunkirk and Paris from 
Greenwich, deduced from the ‘Triangular Meafurement 1787, 
1788, fuppofing the Earth to be an Elipfoid. By Mr. J- 
Dalby; communicated by C. Blagden, M. D. Sec. R.S.—The 
longitude of Dunkirk seleniiing Greenwich has been hither- 
to computed by fpherics, fappoting that the furface of a fphere 
nearly coincides avith the furface of the certh from eaft to weit. 
On an elipfoid it is about 17.5 more; on a more accurate cal- 
culation it fearcely, perhaps, reaches 1”. 

Art. XVII. On the Method of determining, from the real 
Probabilities of Life, the Values of contingent Reverfions in 
which three Lives are involved in the Survivorfhip. By Mr. 
W. Morgan, F. R.S.—This is a very correct and rot ar= 
ticle ; mg it isimpollible to abridge it. “The caiculations are 
accurate, and the method elear and 3 ingenious. 

Art. XVIII. Abftract of a Regifter of the Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, and Rain, at Lyndon in Rutland; by T. Barker, 
Efq. with the Rain in Surrey and Hamphhire, for the Year 
1790. Communicated by T. White, Efq. F. R.S—The ther- 
mometer was from 85 to 254: but the former number was 
evidently from reflected fun, fince the thermometer within 
doors was never above 75 in the fame month. ‘The barome- 
ter was from 30.13 to 28.32. ‘The rain at Lyndon 21.629 
inches; at South Lambeth, 22. 313 at Setbourn 22.27; at Fy- 
field 22.05. ‘The winter was thild; the fammer cold and 
fhowery; the autumn warm.—Mr. Barker adds an account of 
ehalk found at Redlington in Rutland, and at Stukeley in Hun- 
tingdon, owt of the ufual dire€tion’ of the chalk beds.—But 
that thefe have the fixed direction which he fuppoies, we fuf- 

ect to be without foundation. 

Art. XTX. Delcription of a fimple Micrometer for meafuring 
friall Angles with the Telefcope. “By Mr. 'T. Cavallo, F.R.S. 
—-'The micrometer confifts of a piece of mother of pearl, 
minutely divided, and fituated in the focus of the eye-glafs of 
atelefcope. Itis eafily conftructed; and its ule, by means 
of the table fubjoined, will be founé very convenient. 

Art. XX. Anew Method of Inv elligating the Sums of In- 
finite Series. By the Rey. 5. Vince, A.M. F. R. S.—<An in- 
gemous papery incapable of being givem in an abitract 
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Art. XXI. Experiments and Obfervations to inveftigate the 
Compofition of James’s Powders. By G. Pearfon, M. D. 
F.R.S.—We have feen nothing more clear and fatisfactory 
than the inveftigation before us. The peculiar preparation of 
antimony, fold as Dr. James’ invention, is a very convenient 
and ufeful one. Cur author firft examines this preparation with 
that minute and {cientific chemical acumen, that {carcely leaves 
room for doubt or fufpicion: nothing of the flighteft praétical 
zmportance feems to have remained wi ithout inveftigation. From 
240 grains, he procured 100 of phofphorated lime; 57.15 of 
algaroth powder, a foluble calx of antimony; 19.85 of an in- 
foluble antimonial calx, with a little phofphorated lime; 55 
of the fame calx, with a fufpicion only of the mixture of lime. 
‘The deficiency amounted but to 8 grains. The following 
facts are curious and little known. 


‘ The above apalyfis fhewed no effential ingredients of James’s 
powder but antimonial calces, phofphoric acid, and calcareous 
earth, which two lait fubftances appeared to be united together 5 
bat it would have been vain and unneceffary labour to have at- 
tempted to make this powder by mixtures of any of the common- 
ly known calces of antimony and phofphorated lime ; becaufe none 
of them, from their well known qualities, could form a powder 
of the fame colour and {pecific gravity as James’s powder, and like 
it partially foluble in acids. From the above experiments, how- 
ever, the probability was evident, that this fubitance might be 
made by calcining together antimony and bpne-afhes; which 
operation produces a powder called Lile’s and Schawanberg’s fever= 
powder; a preparation defcribed by Schroder and other chemifts 
iso years ago. ‘The receipts for this preparation differed in the 
proportion of the antimony to the bone-afhes, and in the fate of 
the bone ; fome dired&ing bone-fhavings to be previoufly boiled in 
water ; others ordered them to be burnt to afhes before calcining 
them with antimony ; and in other prefcriptions the bone-fhavings 
were directed to be barnt with the antimony. According to the 
receipt in the poffeflion of Mr. Bromfield, by which this powder 
was prepared forty-five years ago, and before any medicine was 
known by the name of James’s powder, two pounds of hart’s-horn 
fhavings muift be boiled to diffolve all the mucilage, and then, 
being dried, be calcined with one pound of crude antimony, till 
the fmell of fvlphur ceafes, and a light grey powder is produced. 
The fame prefcription was givento Mr. Willis, about forty years 
ago, by Dr. John Eaton, of the college of phyficians, with the 
material addition, however, of ordering the calcined mixture to 
be expofed toa great heat in a clofe.veffel to render it white. Mr. 
Turner made this powder above thirty years ago by calcining to- 
gether eqaal weights of burnt hart’s-horn and antimony in an open 
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veffel, till all the fulphur was driven off, and the mixture was of 
a light grey colour. He likewife was acquainted with the fact, 
that by a fufficient degree of fire in a clofe veffel this cineritious 
powder tnrned white. Mr. Turner alfo prepared this powde? 
with a pound and a half of hart’s-horn fhavings, and a pound of 
antimony, as well as with {maller proportions of bone. Schroder 
prefcribes equal weights of antimony and calcined hart’s-horn ; and 
Poterius and Michaelis, as quoted by Frederic Hoffman, merely 
crder the calcination cf thefe two fubftances together (affigning no 
proportion), in a reverbatory fire for feveral days. In the Lon- 
don Pharmacopzia of 4788, this powder is called pulvis antimoni- 
alis; and it is directed to be prepared by calcinin g together equal 
weight of hart’s-horn fhavings and antimony.’ 


On acomparative examination of the pulv. antimonialis of 
the laft correéted London Pharmacopeia *, the appearances 
were precifely the fame ; and there is little doubt, from a che- 
mical examination, which we can confirm by obfervation on 
the effects, that it is the fame medicine effentially and for- 
mally. ‘The colour is not always conftant, owing to circum- 
{tances which we need not ftop to explain. We thall fubjoin 
the conclufion, in Dr. Pearfon’s own words. 


‘ From the whole of the above analytical experiments it appears: 

‘1. That James’s powder confifts of phofphoric acid, lime, and 
antimonial ca!x ; with a minute quantity of calx of iron, which is 
confidered to be an accidental fubftance. 

‘2. That either, thefe three effential ingredients are united 
with each other, forming a triple compound, or, phofphorated 
lime is combined with the antimonial calx, compofing a double 
compound in the proportion of about 57 parts of calx, and 43 
ports of phofphorated lime. 

‘3. That this antimonial calx is different from any other known 
calx of antimony in feveral of its chemical qualities. About three- 
fourths of it are foluble in marine acid, and afford algaroth pow- 
der; and the remainder i is not foluble in this menitruum, and 1 is 
apparently vitrified. 

‘ From the preceding /ynthetic experiments it appears, that by 
calcining together bone-afhes, that is, phofphorated lime, and 
antimony in a certain proportion, and afterwards expofing the mix- 
ture to a white heat, ‘a compound was formed confilting of anti- 
monial'calx and phofphorated lime, in the fame proportion, and 
peticding the fame kind of.chemical properties, as James’s powder.” 


~ The James’s : powder for horfes feems to be Lile’s powder 
net calcinee. 
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” The ‘Pharmacupeia quoted is that of 1788, but the calcination with a 
whie heat i is owy mentioned 1 in the lait edition. 
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Art. XXII. An Account of fome Chemical Experiments on 
Tabatheer. By J. M. Macie, Efq. F.R.S.— The earth in 
this fubftance, and indeed in the whole body of the bamboo, 
feemed to be filiceous, or at leaft nearly refembling flint. ‘This 
is a difcovery, we believe, wholly new; for the earth of ve- 
getables, which was occafionally depofited in its proper form, 
was fuppofed to be exclufively lime. 


‘ Since the above experiments were made, a fingular circum” 
ftance has prefented itfelf. A green bamboo, cut in the hot-houfe 
of Dr. Pitcairn, at Iflington, was judged to contain tabafheer in 
one of its joints, from a rattling noife difcoverable on fhaking it, 
but being fplit by fir Jofeph Banks, it was found to contain, not 
ordinary tabafheer, but a folid pebble, about the fize of halfa 
pea. : . 

« Externally this pebble was of an irregular rounded form, ofa 
dark-brown, cr black colour, Internally it was reddifh-brown, 
of aclofe dull texture, much like fome martial filiceous ftones. 
In one corner there were fhining particles, which appeared to be 
cryftals, but too minute to be diftinguifhed even with the micro- 
{cope. 

‘ This fubfiance was fo hard as to cut glafs. 

‘ A fraginent of it expofed to the blow-pipe-on the charcoal did 
not grow white, contract in fize, melt, or undergo any change, 
Put into borax it did not diffolve, but loft its colour, and tinged 
the flux green. With foda it effervefced, and formed a round 
bead of opake black glafs. 

« Thefe two beads digeited in fome perfeétly pure and white 
marine acid, only partially diffolved, and tinged this menftruum 
of a greenifh yellow colour; and from this folution Pruflite of tar- 
tar, fo pure as not, under many hours, to produce a blue colour 
with the above pure marine acid, inftantly threw down a very co- 
pious Pruffian blue.’ 


We truft that this fubje& will be purfued; for the idea is 
only ftarted, it is by no means properly examined, 

Art. XXIII. A fecond Paper on Hygrometry. By J. A. De 
Luc, Efgq. F. R. S.-M. de Luc in this paper proceeds to the ap- 
plication of his former principles, and firft confiders the compa- 
rative obfervations between his own inftrument, made with flips 
of whalebone and M. Sauffure’s, If his experiments refpecting 
the different hygrometrical properties of flips and threads are 
correct, M. Sauflure’s inftrument muft be irregular in its 
march, and erroneous in feveral of his points. M. de Luc 
very properly fhaws, what we had very early occafion to men« 
tion, that M. de Sauffure’s point of extreme moifture is not 
correct. “The maximum of evaporation is not fynonymous to 
the maximum of moifture; and thefe two expreilions may dif- 
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fer by 4, efpecially at a temperature of 75 or 80 degrees. Er- 
rors of this kind are independent of hygrofcopic anomalies ow- 
ing to the employment of threads, and various others would 
have occurred to him, our author tells us, if he had employed 
different fubftances. The conflrudction of the inftrument feems 
alfo, from the account before us, to occafion fome irregulari~ 
ties, and the evaporating furface appeared to produce extreme 
moliture only toa limited extent. Our author’s tables of the 
comparative marches of different fubftances are the refult of 
much labour and accurate attention; his method of con{truét- 
ing the inftrument can be underftood only by a reader with the 
plate before him.—We fhall conclude this laft article, and our 
account of the volume, for nothing but the ufual lift of donors 
and donations remains, with M. de Luc’s defcription of the 
properties of the whalebone as an hygrofcopic fubitance. 


“ Steadine/s is furely a firft requifite for fuch an inftrument ; and 
‘In that refpe& no 7p comes in competition with that of awhale- 
bone. ‘That property was the firft motive of my choice; and as 
an inftance of it I fhall only mention, that I have juft now plun- 
‘ged into wazer an inftrument of that fort, of above ten years 
ftanding, which is come to its point of extreme moifiure as if it 
had been fixed yeiterday ; for, without regard to the diftance of 
‘obfervations, there may be between them a difference of fome 
tenths of a degree. Some other fips may be brought toa certain 
degree of feadine/s by ttudying what is the degree of reach which 
they may bear; but that attention is not neceflary for the //p of 
whalebone: if, for inftance, when its point of extreme moijiure 
‘has been fixed while it was fretched to a certain degree, that fretch 
is much increafed, it will acquire fome abfoiute /engih; but it will 
be feady again for a new point taken then in qaver. 

‘ Another property of the Jip of whalebone, which at firf fhould 
‘feem contradiftory to the former, isits great expanfibility, in which 
alfo it furpaffis all the fabftances which Ihave tried. Such a flip 
lengthens above oxe-eightd of itfelf from extreaze drynefs to extresze 
moifture, which produces many advantaves in the conitrudtion and 
obfervation of that infirument. In refpect.to obfervation, when it 
is expofed tothe wind, the difference between the chords of tie 
arches of its bends and its real dength 1s fo {mall comparatively with 
its bygrofcopic variations, that the indetermination of its index will 
remain confined in a {pace of ane or two degrees, when it becomes 
impoflible to obferve sygrometers whofe fubftance has but little ex- 
panfion. Laltiy, of all the fubftances which I have reduced to flips, 
none Is fo eafily made thin and narrow as whalebone. I have found 
means for producing eafily fuch fips of it as, with a length of 
eight inches, weighs only about one-fixteenth of a grain, and are 
thereby as gurck as is convenient in other refpeéts. Ali thofe dif- 
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tingtive properties of the flip of whalebone feem to point out an 
hygrofcopic fubftance fit for our common hygrometer.’ 





An Efjay on Archery: defer ibing the Pradtice of that Art, in all 
fivesand Nations. By l¥e “alter Michael Mofeley, Efq. 8vo. 
7s. Boards. Robfon. 1792. 


HE hiftory of archery is, in fome degree, the hiftory of 
human invention, relative to war, in the uncultivated 
ages. Its origin and progrefs, therefore, form at leait a fub- 
ject of am ufement, to aphilofophical, as well as a fuperficial 
weadcr. he author of the prefent Effay appears to have be- 
ftowed great pains in the collection of materials; and, in the 
application of them he likewife difcovers, not only much 
reading, but refleCtion. He begins with taking a fhort view 
of the different manners of nations, and points out the feveral 
degrees of eftimation the bow has commanded in the pro- 
srefs of faciety : proceeding afterwards to defcribe the gradual 
improvement of arms, with the advancement made by various 
nations in their conftruction, and the fkill and dexterity fhewn 
in ufing them. ‘The following reflections, in the profecution 
of the fubject, are ingenioufly fuggefted : 


‘ As we fuppofe the principal ufe of thefe weapons, at firft, to 
be that of procuring food and cloathing, it will be afked, how it 
was poflible for a perfon, with no other affiftance than a wooden 
{word, to accomplifh the end propofed? I anfwer, that there are 
reafons which may induce us to think, that the cattle of the field 
were, in the early times of the world, tame, and almoft without 
fear, as fome of them appear at prefent, (though to be fure thefe 
are not in a ftate of nature) ; and if fo, the difficulty of killing 
them would be little. Some writers have fuppofed, that animals 
were originally wild, and fled the prefence of man; but that hav- 
ing been taken when young, and ufed with gentlenefs, they be« 
cume tame, and were reduced to the difcipline of the fhepherd. 
Others, as I have faid, maintain that all animals were primarily 
tame and gregarious ; and that they became wild, in confequence 
of the purfuit of hunters endeavouring to take them for food. 
There are many curious facts recorded, which tend to fhew how 
gentle animals have been found in thofe parts of the world, little, 
or not at all inhabited. [t is faid by Kempler, that in the Philip- 
pine Iflands the birds are fo tame as to be taken in the hand. In 
the Falkland Iflands alfo, the geefe may be knocked down with 
fticks. In Arabia Felix, the foxes fhew no figns of fear; and 
in an uninhabited ifland near Kamfkatka, they fcarcely turn out 
of a man’s way. 

‘ If the latter opinion be true, (and it is as probable as the 
former) 
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former) we fhall find no great difficulty in conceiving how a man 
armed with a wooden fword, might fupply himfelf with food and 
yaiment. But this could not continue long. Experience would in 
a fhort time teach the unfufpected flock to avoid the fight of him 
they at firft beheld with indifference; and the cries of diftrefs, 
and the fight of a fellow-creature ftruggling in the hands of a man, 
would raife a dread through the whole, which foon would be in- 
creafed to greater, and ftill greater degrees of fear. Recourfe 
muft then be had to miffive weapons; and from this period, 
whenever it may have been, we may date the ufe of bows and ar- 
rows. - 

© IT am inclined to think mankind, before this era, muft have 
toiled many an unfuccefsful hour amidft the woods in fearch of 
prey, becaufe the contrivance of this inftrument appears to be 
complicated, and very unlikely to have been early invented. If 
we reflect upon this circumitance, it will appear extraordinary how 
the idea of projecting a rod, in the manner a bow projects the ar- 
sow, firft frock the mind of a favage. 

‘ The inventions we find among thofe nations, who remain 
nearly in the ftate of nature, appear in no inftance I can recol- 
Ie&t, to be the refult of theory or 4 priori reafoning. Their devi- 
ees are the efforts of very feeble reafoning, and are commonly de 
daced from fome phznomenon prefented to their view, among na~ 
tural objects. 

‘ In order to illuftrate this obfervation, I fhall give wing to my 
fancy.— 

‘ It is reafonable to think mankind would never have been 
tempted to venture on the fea, had not curiofity, or more proba- 
bly the defire of food, been the motive.— A favage (ignorant of 
all navigation) we will imagine, fitting on the beach endeavouring 
to take fifh, perceives, that the further he throws his bait into the 
water, the greater his fuccefs, He is perfuaded therefore to walk 
in, and ftill finds his good luck to increafe, as he advances in the 
deep water.—Having proceeded to a confiderable diftance, and as 
far as fafety permits him, let us fuppofe he fees a large fragment 
of wood, which in fome diftant country the wind has fevered from 
a tree, and the river and tide brought gently floating by his fide. 
Curiofity, or caprice, induces him to take hold of it ; and finding 
thit he receives fupport, he raifes himfelf upon it, and feels an 
wnexpected pleafure in being carried with eafe and fafety to the 
fhore. Pleafed and fatisfied with his adventure, he returns to his 
companions, who liften to his tale with furprife and admiration. 
He comes the next day to vifit his ufual fifhing-place, and defiring 
the fituation he was fo fuccefsful in before, looks for his favourite 
tree to carry him; but in vain:— the branch is floated to fome 
diftant place. Invention new awakess—What muit he do? ’Tis 
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obvious. He fells the tree which overfhades him, and rolls it to 
the. water’s edge;— he mounts it, and regains his former fta- 
tion.’ ; 


The picture which our author draws of the progrefs of ins 
vention, refpeCting {words and canaes, feems entirely conform 
able to nature; but on what occafion, the ufe of the bow 
was firft fuggefted, he finds it difficult to conjecture; there 
being nothing among natural objects fimilar to the effect of the 
bow. This inftrument, however, was introduced at an early 
period; as appears from the Mofaic Hiftory, and the battles 
defcribed by Homer. 

Mr. Mofeley afterwards defcribes the bow, and its feveral 
appendages, at different periods, with great accuracy. His 
attention is firft employed on the figure of the bow, and the 
degree of power with which it appears, from the evidence’of 
hiftory, to have ated ; making likewife fome obfervations on 
the different ways of managing that inftrument ; and pointing 
out the feveral attitudes which have been practifed by various 
nations for that purpofe. He then treats, in diftinct chap- 
ters, of the bow-flring, arrows, the whiitling-arrow, and 
poifoned-arrows ; and takes notice of fome other ufes to which 
the arrow has been applied,- different from that of a warlike 
inftrument. The chief of thefe is divination by the arrow, 
of which he gives a general account. Quivers and targets are 
next the object of his enquiry; after which he treats ari gd 
of the Englifh long-bow, and arbaleit; concluding with a 
hiftorical chapter of fkilful archers. 

It may well be imagined, that an author who has devoted fo 
much attention to the fubjeét of the prefent Effay, muft be a 
particular admirer of archery. Of this, the following extraé& 
affords fufficient evidence : ) 


‘« That archery poffeffes many excellences as an amufement, 
will require little trouble to prove. It is an exercife adapted to 
every age and every degree of ftrength, and the blood may be 
driven with any required velocity, by increafing or diminifhin 
the power of the bow made ufe of. It is not neceffarily labori- 
ous, as it may be difcontinued at the moment it becomes fa- 
tiguing ; a pleafure not to be enjoyed by the hunter, who, having 
finifhed his chafe, perceives that he muft crown his toils with an 
inanimate ride of forty miles to his bed. Archery is attended 
with no ciuelty. It fheds no innocent blood, nor does it torture 
harmlefs animals ; charges which lie heavy againft fome other 
amufements. 

‘ It has been faid a reward was formerly offered to him who 
could invent a new pleafure. Had fuch a reward been held forth 
py. the ladies of the prefent day, he who introduced archery as a 
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female exercife, would have defervedly gained the prize. It is 
unfortunate that there are few diverfions in the open air, in which 
women can join with fatisfaction; and as their fedentary life ren- 
ders motion neceffary to health, it is to be lamented that fuch 
fuitable amufements have becn wanting to invite them. Archery 
has, however, contributed admirably to fupply this defect, and 
in a manner the moft defirable that could be wifhed. 

* But I do not intend to fing the praifes of this elegant art in 
their full extent. Fathion now introduces it to the world, and 
with far greater fuccefs than that which may probably attend my 


‘réafoning and feeble panegyrics. I fubjoin a wifh, however, that 


this fathion may be univerfally cultivated and approved ; and may’ 
we fee the time when (with Statius) it can be faid, 


‘«* Pudor ef nefcire fagittas.” 


Whether archery be really a fuitable amufement for ladies 
we fhall not take upon us to determine; but it is fo far happy 
for the world, that this ancient military art has now become 
an imnocent deevcite. We have only to inform our readers, 
that the ingenious author has ornamented his Effay with fome 
elegant plates. 


ee 


44 Differtation onihe Queruloufnefs of Statefmen. 8vo. 2s. Od» 
“Longman. 1792. 


N°: obfervation has been more frequently made, than that, 

| this country particularly, there are always fome politi. 
cians aka affect to complain.of the ruinous {tate of the na- 
tion, even in times of its apparent proiperity. ‘To expofe this 
common foible, or rather, perhaps, artifice, is the defign of 
the prefent author, who confiders the fu bject under a variety 
of different heads, of which the following quotation affords 


an abftract: 


The diminution of our territory in America ; the infufficiency 
ot the public revenue ; the decay of manufactures, and com- 
merce ; together with the negle& of agriculture, and the depo- 





pulation of our villages ; are circumftances which have often en- 


gaged the attention of politicians, and extorted from them many 
expreffions of regret, As if thefe evils, aflumed in their greateft 
extent as real ones, were yet too fmall, the fame politicians have 
conceived luxury to fubfift among us, in as high a degree 4s it 
did among the Romans, at the moft vicious period of the reign 
of the moit degenerate of the Cefars. ‘They have fpoken of 
corruption, as if it threatened an immediate overthrow of the 
conftitution. ‘They have afferted, that the national character is 
extinct ; and that the virtue of the people is no more. And, by 
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way of fully convincing the world that they have not defponded 
by halves, they have fometimes included in one defcription, the 
ruin of every refource which our empire enjoys; and the anni- 
hilation of every quality through which her reputation has been 
exalted. I am about to pay fome attention to each of thefe 
topics.’ 





We confider it as unneceffary to lay before our readers the 
proof adduced by the author, in confirmation of the queru- 
loufnefs of which he treats. Sufhce it to fay, that he produ- 
ces, both from political writers, and fpeakers in parliament, 
fuflicient inftances of the charge; and thefe he endeavours to 
refute by a copious inveftigation of each fubject. 

The following extract, taken from the general conclufion, 
will give an idea of his fentiments : 


‘ In treating of the finances, we perceived, that neither the 
predictions of difcredit, and of bankruptcy, uttered during the 
American war ; nor thofe uttered fince the clofe of that war; had 
been, in any fenfe, verified. On the contrary, we perceived, 
that the revenue, after a trial of almoit nine years, bore, and 
was very likely to continue to bear, to the expenditure—an higher 
proportion than it had done at any pait period. 

© We found, that the decline of trade was a malady of a very 
old ftanding ; but, happily, one altogether ideal. We faw 
fome reafons for believing our commerce to have been benefited, 
and not injured, through the feceflion of our American provine 
ces; and fome for flattering ourielves, that its range would foon 
be widened, and its value enhanced, in confequence of its bein 
made to flow in channels from which it had uawifely beea with- 
drawn. The topick of manufactures, I left unheeded. And 
I did fo, in hopes that it would not efcape obfervation, that, as 
the increafe of the exports of Great Britain, of which a {mall 
part only confifts in raw materials, has recently been great; fo 
alfo muft have been the growth of her manufactures. 

‘ The very fhort difcuifion beftowed on the topics of the neg- 
le& of agriculture (by agriculture the bulk of writers feem to 
mean tillage) ; and the depopulation of our villages; gave us a 
refult fomewhat to this effeét: that tillage is never omitted, in 
this country, unlefs for the purpofe of fecuring ends more defira- 
ble than any likely to be gained by prattifing it conftantly ; and, 
that, if many villages have been pulled down, nota few, as well 
as fome towns, have been built up, and filled with inhabit- 
ants. | , 

« Luxury appeared to fubfift in our ifland, in a degree not, 
greater than that in which it had often fubffted before ; ex. 
atly in that degree in which, according to flatefmen and philofo- 
phers, it ought, and muft fubfitt. 
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¢ The meafure of our political corruption, feemed to be eonfiz 
derably greater than any honeft man would wifhit to be: yet, no 
greater, but rather fmaller, than it had been at moft junétures 
fince the Revolution; and as {mall as it is likely to be at any fu- 
ture juncture. ; 

« As to the national chatacter, and the viftue of the people :— 
the former appeared as diftinét as it had ever done; while the 
Jatter, however defective when confidered abitractly; appeared 


fuperior to that of their anceftors: 


« And, with regard to thofe complaints which had, moft pa- 
triotically, been made to embrace all our refources, and all our 
valuable qualities ; they feemed fitted to produce hardly any thing 
but laughter. | 
© In thus calling up paft perceptions, I have imperfeétly reca- 
pitulated the refults of the arguments ufed in the preceding Dif 
fertation. 

‘ But, inotder to point out, in an adequate degree, the felicity 
of our fituation as a people, it would be neceflaty to do much 
more than recapitulate : It would be neceflary to take notice 
of the tranquillity of the nation; of the ftability, and the excel- 
lence of the Englith conftitution ; of the advanced price of land ; 
of the favourable ftate of excharige; of the flourifhing condition 
of publick credit; and, of the increafed, and increafing confi- 
deration in which Great Britain is held by all the leading powers 
of the world. I fhall fay nothing upon any of thefe heads, the 
two jaft excepted: and even upon them I fhall fay little. 

« When the public credit of a people is high, it may, in ge- 
meral, be taken for granted, that their affairs are profperous. 
The public credit of the Britifh is now uncommonly high ; and 
hence we may infer, that their affairs are uncommonly profpe- 
rous.’ 





This author’s fentiments are accompanied with one advan- 
tage, which is, that they feem to be confirmed by fa¢ts not 
eafily controvertible. 





4 Sermon on Public Worfhip and Infiruétion, preached on Sun 
day 4th September, 1791, at the Opening of St. Peter’s Cha- 
pel, Edinburgh. By C. Webfter. 4to. 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 


1791. 


Ss Manene difcourfe, the text of which is taken from Leviticus, 
xxvi. 2. has been publifhed at the requeft of the congre- 
gation to whom it was delivered; and whether we — 
the 
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the elegant fimplicity of the ftyle, or the juftnefs of the fenti- 
ments, it is well entitled to that diftinction. 

The preacher fets out with pertinent reflections on the pro- 
per obfervance of times and places of religious worfhip, which 
he fhews to be not only founded upon the command of God, 
but eflentially connected with the interefts and happinefs of 
mankind. 


« What, fays he, can be fo natural or neceflary, what can make 
us fo good, or fo happy, as to adore that Being to whom we owe, 
all we are, all we have, and all we hope for; to pour out our 
forrows and our fins before him, and to offer up for ourfelves and 
others, our defires of forgivenefs and favour? ‘Though our ho- 
mage can add nothing to the happinefs of the deity, yet his good- 
nefs has put on ita value, which it becomes not us prefumptuoufly 
to fcan ; and the fame law which commands us to believe with the 
heart, obliges us to make confeffion with the mouth. - The fenti- 
ment is thus rivetted and improved by the expreflion, as our gra- 
titude by thankfgiving, our benevolence by interceflion, and our 
humility by prayer. ‘Thus piety is not only itfelf a virtuous fenti- 
ment, but the befl means, motive, and principle of virtue: it 
connects and includes all other virtues ; it fanctifies, it furvives 
them : it is the beft bond of fociety and friendthip: it brightens 
our brighteft moments, and gilds our darkeit days: it is that fire 
from above, which, while it confumes the impurities of our na- 
ture, can alone confecrate and kindle any facrifices which we make, 
and render them acceptabie to heaven : itis the fecurity of youth, 
the dignity of age, the balm of life, the fupport cf death, 
and that deathlefs wing, on which alone the foul, rifing above 
this little orb, can foar through the blifsful regions of eternity.’ 


After eftablifhing, from reafon and fcripture, the propriety 
of ritual obfervances, and the reverence due to the places 
which are fet apart for thofe holy folemnities; the author 
proceeds to defcribe the religious and moral advantages refult- 
ing from the inftitution of the fabbath. 

Of the former of thefe he prefents us with a beautiful am- 
plification in the following extract : 


‘ Public worfhip refts not folely on the footing of a pofitive 
law. It is recommended to us by the general confent of mankind, 
our own fenfe of decency, and the eflablifhed rules of fociety, as 
a merciful appointment of reft and thought amidit the labours and 
diffipations of life, as a public teftimony of reverence due to the 
Almighty, as anevidence of our faith to our fellow worfhippers, 
and as a conneéting principle of our common relations, neceffities 
and bleflings. ‘I'he principle of piety, like our other affections, 
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acts in fociety with peculiar force, and is greaily ftrengthened 
fympathy. What we feel together, we feel with double force. 
Each is affected by that fum of devout expreflion to which each 
contributes, but which no one fingly can fupply. Vhe flame 
fpreads from breaft to breaft; a divine entiufiafm is caught : 
the facred ftilinefs of the day, with all the affairs of this world 
at a ftand; the folemnities of public homage, with decorations 
fuited to our feelings and to the place; the living voice of the 
people, the animating fwell of facred mufic, the proitrations’ of 
deep humility, the exulting expreifioas of pious. joy, ali that is 
affecting in the warmth of zeal, or delightful in the beauty of ho- 
linefs, confpire to touch, to raife, to fubdve the heart, to form a 
tafte, and to confirm a habit of devotion.’ 


The moral advantages of religion are defcribed in colours 
equally expreflive ; but we fhall only lay before our readers 
what occurs in the fubfequent paragraph. 


‘ The religion of the gofpel is a fimple rule of life, fuited to 
the real ftate of human nature, to the capacity, the genius, the 
condition and necefiities of ali mankind. It teaches us, that the 
univerfe is one great fyiiem, with God at its head; that as chil 
dren of the fame Father, as members of one great family, and 
related to all things in it, we fhould. be pleafed with whatever 
tends to the general good ; and in the duty which we owe to the 
great fyftem, and its author, are comprehended all other duties 
arifing from the relations of human life, the duties of the tender 
hufband, the faithful wife ; the good parent, the dutiful child ; 
the kind maiter, the diligent fervant; the generous prince, the 
loyal fubje&t ; the affectionate friend, the friendly neighbour ; the 


juft dealer, the candid, the forgiving, the benevolent man. In 


this fyflem the parts affigned us are all honourable, and by keep- 
ing to them, and acting them well, we become the friends of na« 
ture, co-operate with providence, and can only thus be happy. 
Bleffed with fuch a religion, we cannot be too thankful that we 
live in a land where, though not of the eftablifhment, in which 
there are many ornaments, as of fcience, fo of piety and virtue, 
we can worfhip God as our confciences, our habits, our fituation 
may diredt.’ 


In every part of this difcourfe, the author difcovers an 
amiable moderation, refpe€ting the different modes of reli« 
gious opinions and difcipline. : 

Prefixed to the fermon, is an occafional prayer, in which 
the purity of the author’s language correfponds to the fubli- 
mity of his devotion. 


An 
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Ejfay on the Principles of Tranflation. 8v0. 65. Boards: 
Cadell. 1791. 
Ranflation is a tafk apparently eafy to one acquainted 
with both the languages required: it is indeed an eafy 
taf: to tranflate with moderate fidelity and fkill, but few have 
attained the fuperior degree of excellence which gives the ver 
fion the eafe, the freedom, and the elegance of the original, 
while it copies, with a minute accuracy; the various thoughts, 
and preferves inviolate the peculiar manner. A perfect tranf{+ 
lation in all thefe refpe€ts we have probably never feen 3 and, 
from the unaccommodating idioms of different languages, we 
can fcarcely expect to fee it, except in the unvarying phrafes 
of mathematics and natural hiftory. Where the mind expa- 
tiates into the regions of fancy and imagination, the peculiar 
hues which thefe beftow can feldom be copied without lofing 
their vivid brilliancy, or changing the delicacy of the fhades. 
‘Lhe dida€tic preceptors in this department have not been li- 
beral in their inftru€tions: the tranflator is confidered as a pa 
tient drudge, whom it is difgraceful to affift or to notice. Our 
author, therefore, fteps forward with fome propriety, to exas 
mine the neceflary requifites of a good verfion; and we can 
chearfully praife his judgment and tafte in the conduct of this 
attempt: in many refpeéts they are difplayed with great ad- 
vantage, and would reflect great credit on the author, if he 
were known. 

A tranflation, he tells us, fhould be a compiete tranfcript 
of the ideas of the original work; the ftyle and manner fhould 
be of the fame character with that of the original, and it fhould 
have the eafe of an original compofition. 

The firft rule includes the knowledge of the language from 
which the work is derived, and that into which it is transfer- 
ed. This, perhaps, as well as the other precepts under this 
head, are fufficiently obvious, and have been often repeated. 
They may feem to require no depth of judgment or extent of 
enquiry; and, indeed, on thefe we mean not to reft the au- 
thor’s merit. In the illuftration of the rules, in the examples, 
and his opinions refpecting the merit of each, his tafte and 
knowledge are principally confpicuous. ‘The tranflation of 
Polybius, by Folard, our author tells us is defective, from his 
imperfeA knowledge of the Greek; and his defeéts have been 
pointed out by an able officer, anda good Grecian, M. Guif- 
chardt, the Quintus Icilius probably of the great Frederick: 
D’ Alembert has tranflated feveral paflages of ‘Vacitus, which 
we have had occafion to commend. In fome of thefe, as the pre« 
fent author fhows, he has failed, not indeed from imperfectly 
underftanding the language, but from his aiming too concifely 
to give the fenfe of a patlage, in even fewer words than-the 
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fententious hiftorian. Yet the general merit of D’Alembert 
is allowed; and even Mr. Melmoth, to whom we think occa- 
fionally fome partiality is fhown, is convicted of a few errors 
of a fimilar kind. 

A great difficulty occurs, refpe€ting what fhould be the 
tranflator’s conduct when a paffage is obicure. If it is de- 
fignedly fo, the obfcurity fhould undoubtedly be continued ; if 
otherwife, the tranilator fhould decide as well as he can. In 
the beginning of the Annals, T’acitus had faid Dictature ad 
tempus fumebantur, which D’Alembert (we think properly) 
tranflated, On creoit au befoin des di€tateurs paflagers. We 
fufpeét the hiftorian meant to exprefs both ideas, and exprefl- 
ly employed the equivocal words, ‘ ad tempus,’ for this pur- 
pofe. An Englifh tranflator might have faid temporary dic- 
tators were occafionally appointed ; the adjective poiyting out 
the neceflity of the appointment, and the limited time. Our 
author contends that the latter idea was meant, becaufe ne- 
que decemviralis poteftas ultra biennium valuit, follows. His 
general conduct fhows that he meant not to be unfair in this 
argument; and indeed the whole fentence is tranfcribed in the 
work: but, in the fame claufe, the confular power of the mi- 
litary tribunes, occafionally admitted, is added. From the 
context we conclude that both meanings were intended. Ad 
tempus is ufed by different authors in both fenfes. We may 
particularly mention Quintilian and Cicero.—Accommodare 
fe alicui ad tempus occurs in the oration for Czlius—Neque 
folum ad tempus maximam utilitatem attulifti fed etiam ad ex- 
emplum facti. Cic. Dolabelle. For the other meaning we 
may alfo quote Cicero— Non invitamentum, ad tempus fed 
perpetue virtutes eft premium. Cic. Planco. ‘Thefe are, 
however, trivial inadvertencies ef little importance: we were 
led to the difcuflion in defence only of D’Alembert. Perhaps 
we may add, that the remark on another part of the French 
academician’s tranflation is a little hypercritical—‘ Sine ira & 
Studio quorum caufas procul habeo.’ ‘The verfion, fans fiel & 
baflefle : mon caractere m’en eloigne & les tems m’en difpen- 
fent, is flightly amplified without any additional meaning in- 
ferted. In Englifh it would be ‘ without feverity or mean- 
nefs, for the caufe of either can have no-influence;’ and thefe. 
* caufes’ D’Alembert, with wonderful perfpicuity and concife- 
nefs, has mentioned —‘ without feyerity or meannefs: my 
character fecures me from the one, and the zra renders the 
other unneceffary.’ : , : 

Another very difficult queftion is difcuffed in the third chap- 
ter ;—whether it is allowable to add to or retrench the ideas 
of the original. Though our author allows it fhould. be done 
with caution, and that nothiag but an idea neceflarily con- 


‘nected with the original, or obvioufly redundant, {hould be 
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added or taken away, yet in the fubfequent part, particularly 
in poetical compofition, he admits too freely of additions. 


* Rofcommon, after judicioufly recommending to the tranfla- 
tor, firft to poffefs himfelf of the ienfe and meaning of his au- 
thor, and then to imitate his manner and ftyle, thus predcribes a 
general rule, 


Your author always will the be't advife ; 
Fall when he falls, and when he rifes, rife. 


* Far from adopting the former part of this maxim, I conceive 
At to be the duty of a poetical tranflator, never to fuffer his origi- 
nal to fall. He muft maintain with him a perpetual conteft of 
genius ; he mutt attend him in his higheft flights, and foar, if he 
can, béyond him: and when he perceives, at any time, a dimi- 
nution of his powers, when he fees a drooping wing, he mutt raife 
him on his own pinions.’ 


It was a quaint remark of Denham, and the peculiarity of 
the expreflion has probably contributed more to render it cur 
rent than the juftnefs of the fentiment: he tells us, the ¢ {pi- 
rit of poetry is fo volatile, that, in pouring it out of one lan- 
guage into another, it will all evaporate if a new fpirit is not 
added in the transfufion.’ If examined critically, it will be found 
difficult fo to § gauge’ the f{pirit evaporated or added, as to afcer- 
tain the identity of the work; nor can we fay a priori, that ex- 
preflions, on the whole, may not be as poetically rendered in one 
language as in another; for in one part the tranflator may gain 
what in another he may lofe. But it is not this mathematical 
nicenefs that is the object of attention: an image may undoubt- 
edly be he:ghtened by a kindred circumftance in unifon with the 
whole picture, if it does not deftroy the confifiency and like- 
nefs; anda redundant or a ridiculous one may be taken away, 
or foftened,. within the fame limits. The indulgence mutt be 
under the jurifdiction of a fevere and accurate judgment; nor 
{ould we have engaged fo particularly in this difquifition, if 
a fingular example had not occurred in this Number of our 
Journal, we mean in the contrafted view of Mr. Pope’s and 
Mr. Cowper’s tranflation of Homer. ‘Thefe authors are the 
examples we could have wifhed: the one who polifhed every 
thing he touched, who adorned what was beautiful, and foft- 
ened what was mean or ridiculous ; the other, keeping feverely 
within the lines prefcribed, copying the picture with a harfh 
accuracy, and preferving faithfully the outline in the moft un- 
pleafing parts. Strictly fpeaking, each has failed in convey- 
ing a faithful copy: in one verfion the garb and ornaments are 
unfuitable to the figure; in the other, the likenefs is unpleaf- 
ing, becaufe every harfh trait is exaggerated, and every difa- 
greeable-image conveyed with a igang minutenefs. Yet 
the reader will not long hefitate which to prefer. Our av- 
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thor’s doétrine, and the general feelings, will lead us to the firfts 
but the poet. and the eritic, in this line of ornamental embel- 
lifhment, go too far, not only in poetry but in profe—Let us 
attend to the rules and the examples of the latter. 

Our author, tracing tranflation from the firft ‘ fervile in 


terpreters of word for word,’ proceeds to mention that in 


May’s Lucan, and Sandys’ Ovid, ate the firft dawns of a 
more liberal method of rendering one language into another, 
by correfponding idioms. Sandys, from whom Pope caught 
the firft {park of poetical fire, has been too much neglected 5 
and we fhall beg leave to copy the fpecimen of his: verfion 
quoted in the volume before us. | 


‘ There’s no Alcyone! none, none! fhe died 
Together with her Ceyx. Silent be 
Allfounds of comfort. Thefe, thefe eyes did fee 
My fhipwrack’t lord, I knew him; and my hands. 
Thruft forth ’’have held him: but no mortal bunds 
Could force his ftay. A ghoft! yet manifett, 
My hufband’s ghoft: which, Oh, but ill exprefs’d 
His forme and beautie, late divinely rare ! 
Now pale and naked, with yet dropping haire : 
Here ftood the miferable.! in thts place : 
Here, here! (and fought his aerie fteps to trace). 

Sanpvys’ Ovip, b. rr. 


‘ Nulla eft Alcyone, nulla eft, ait ; occidit una 
Cum Ceyce fuo ; folantia tollite verba ; 
Nautragus interlit ; vidi agnovique, manufque 
Ad difcedentem, cupiens retinere, tetendi. 
Umbra fuit: fed et umbra tamen manifefta virique 
Vera mei: non ille quidem, fi quzris, habebat 
Affuetos vultus, nec quo prius ore nitebat. 
Pallentem, rudumque, et adhuc humente capillo, 
Infelix vidi: ftetit hoc miferabilis ipfo, 

Ecce loco: (et quarit veltigia fiqua ‘:perfint). 
} Metam. 1. 11.’ 


‘This tranflation is clofe; in fome parts highly beautiful and 
peculiarly happy.—Dryden was the parent of a more licentious 
method of tranilating; for it is eafier to amplify than to be 
concife, and more convenient to forma bulky than a {maller vo- 
lume. His profe-tranflations are equally faulty in this ref- 
pect; but, when our author mentioned his verfion of Lucian, 
or at leaft that publifhed under his name, it is furprifing that 
he overlooked Mr. Carr’s tranflation of this witty freethinker 
of the Pagan world. ‘The particular errors noted are chiefly 
thofe in which the frigid conceits of the Italian poets are inter- 
woven with the more manly languages of Greece and Rome: 
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one of thefe, ftrange to tell! oceurs in Mr. Fepe’ s tranflation 
of the Iliad. 

The fecond rule, which relates to the affimilation of ftyle 
and manner, is illuftrated with much tafte and judgment. The 
deficient, or too concife interpreters, and thofe who fubftitute 
the vulgar cant of the ftreets for the humour of the Roman 
authors, among whom Echard holds a confpicuous place, are 
adduced. We with rather to copy the remarks on the more 

elegant verfions. The tranflations of Mr. Vincent Bourne are 
very juftly and properly praifed: they are indeed exquifitely 
beautiful, and highly polifhed ; nor can we object to any thing, 
but that an additional fentiment is fometimes introduced. It 
is done generally with caution and propriety: it is commended 
alfo by the critic, on whofe judgment and tafte we have fome 
confidence; but it feems, we {peak it with diffidence, to de- 
tract from the fidelity to ‘be expected in a tranflation. The 
duke de Nivernois’ tranflation of Horace and Lydia is almoft 
a perfect one in the freer ftyle: we think it not fufficiently 
known, and fhall confequently tranfcribe it. 


“ Horace. Plus heureux qu’un monarque au faite des grandeurs, 
J’ai vu mes jours dignes d’envie, 
Tranquiles, ils couloicnt au gré de nos ardeurs : 
Vous m’aimiez, charmante Lydie. 
< Lydie. Que mes jours étoient beaux, quand des foins les plus 
~  doux 
Vous payiez ma flamme fincére ! 
Venus me regardoit avec des yeux jaloux ; 
Chloé n’avoit pas {cou vous plaire. 
© Horace. Par fon luth, par fa voix, organe des amours, 
Cholé feule me parcit belle : 
Si le Deftin jaloux veut épargner fes jours, 
Je donnerai les miens pour elle. 
© Lydie. Le jeune Calais, plus beau que les amours, 
Plait feul 4 mon ame ravie : 
Si le Deftin jaloux veut épargner fes jours, 
Je donnerai deux fois ma vie. 
© Horace. Quoi, fi mes premiers feux, ranimant leur ardeur, 
Etouffoient une amour fatale ; 
Si, perdant pour jamais tous fes droits fur mon ceur, 
Cholé vous laifloit fans rivale—— , 
‘ Lydie. Calais eft charmant: mais je n’aime que vous, 
Ingrat, mon cceur vous juftifie ; 
Heureufe également en des liens fi doux, 
De perdre ou de paffer la vie.’ 


It is not, we have faid, a clofe tranflation; and our author 
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thinks the concluding ftanza wants the happy petulance of the 
original: perhaps it is a greater objection that the fentiment is 
altered. In the original, no juftification’ is. neceflary: love, 
almighty love, overturns every argument, without waiting for 
reafon tojuftify her conduct. Mr. Cumberland’s tranflations 
of the fragments of the comic poets, the critic praifes with 
great propriety and juftice; but, as he wifhes to know where 
they are to be found, he will allow us to add, that many oc- 
cur in the Cambridge edition of the Poetee Minores. All are not 
in that collection, but there are fome pailages of fingular me- 
it nat noticed by the author of the Obferver. 

The rule, refpeCting the imitation of f{tyle, muft be limited, 
our author tells us, by the genius of the language. The La- 
tin admits of a brevity which cannot be fuccefsfully imitated 
in Englifh: the French is, he thinks, more advantageous in 
this refpe@. We fhall quote one example. 


‘ Phny to Mirutianus, Lib. 3. Ep. g. fays, towards the end 
of his letter: Yeszeré dixi—Succurrit quod preterieram, et quidem 
Jfiva: fed quanquam preprftere reddetur.. Facit hoc Homerus, mul.i- 
que illiusexemplo. Eft aliogui perdecorum: a me tamen non ideo fret. 
It is no doubt pofible to tranflate this paflage into Englifh which 
a concifenefs almoft equal to the original. But in this experi- 
ment we muft facrifice all its eafe and fpirit. ‘* TI have faid this 
rafhly—I_ recolleét an omiffion—fomewhat too late indeed. It 
fhall now be fupplicd, though a little prepofteroufly. Homer does 
this: and many aftér his example. Befides, it is not unbeco- 
ming ; but this is not my reafon.”’? Let us mark how Mr. Mel- 
moth, by a happy amplification, has preferved the fpirit and eafe, 
though facr ficing the brevity of the original. ‘* But upon re- 
collecting, I find that I muft recall that laft word ; for I perceive, 
a litde too late indeed, that | have omitted a material circum- 
flance. However, I will mention it here, though fomething out 
of its place. Inthis, [ have the authority of Homer, and feve- 
ral other great names, to keep me in countenance ; and the critics 
will tell you th's irregular manner hasits beauties: but, upon my 
word, it is a beauty I bad oct at all in my view.” 


‘Thefe remarks are, in general, juft; but we may afk whe- 
ther Mr. Melmoth, in this tranflation, has not facrificed the 
abrupt hafty manner of Pliny in his more elegant flowing ver- 
fien? The fame error feems to pervade the whole of Mr. Mel- 
moth’s attempt: manner is facrificed to elegance, and’ idiom 
to eafe. : 

The inverfions of the Greek and Latin are inconfiftent with 
the Englifh, and confe juently limit the rule. ‘The inverted 
eonitruction of Mr. Gordon’s Tacitus, and Mr. Macpherfon’s 
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Flomer, are mentioned, and the latter is ftyled ‘ a work other- 
wife valuable, as containing a moft perfeét transfufion of the jenfe 
of his author.” In our review of it we had occafion to form a 
very different opinion. The Englifh is alfo incapable of nu- 
merous ellipfes admiffible in the Greek and Latin; but all thefe 
dcfeéts are probably compenfated by other advantages, and, 
with care, concifenefs, in an Englifh verfion, may be very 
compatible with elegance. | 

» The queftion, whether a poem may be tranflated into profe, 
is difcuffed very judicioufly. If it be only melody of language, 
an uniform meafure, and regular return that is required, thefe 
are not incompatible with profe; but poetical images, the 
nobly daring language of the poet, is unfuitable to profe, be- 
caufe not ufually connected with it. Fenelon is juftly praifed 
for only giving his language a degree of elevation confiftent 
with a highly polifhed profaic compofition. 

The third rule is, that atranflation fhould have all the eafe 
of original compofition. Mr. Melmoth has fucceeded in the 
familiarity of the epittolary ftyle; but, as we have faid, he 
fucceeds by facrificing manner. The old tranflators of Lucian 
have carried this familiarity to a faulty extreme. 


« When we confider thofe reftraints within which a tranflator 
finds himfelf neceffarily confined, with regard to the fentiments 
and manner of his original, it will foon appear that this lait re- 
quifite includes the moft difficult part of his tafk. T’o one who 
walks in trammels, it is not eafy to exhibit an air of grace and 
freedom. It is difficult, even for a capital painter, to preferve 
in a copy of a piture all the eafe and fpirit of the original ; yet 
the painter employs precifely the fame colours, and has no other 
care than faithfully to imitate the touch and manner of the pic 
ture that is before him: if the original is eafy and graceful, the 
copy will have the fame qualities, in proportion as the imitation 
is juft and perfect, The tranflator’s tafk is very different: he 
ufes not the fame colours with the origi:al, but is required to give 
his picture the fame force and effeét. He is not allowed to copy 
the touches of the original, vet is required, by touches of his 
own, to produce a perfect refemblance, The more he ftudies a 
{crupulous imitation, the lefs his copy will refleét the eafe and {pi. 
rit of the original. How then fhall a tranflator accomplifh this 
dificult union of eafe with fidelity? To ufe a bold expreffion, 
he maft adopt the very foul of his author, which moft fpeak 
through his own organs.’ 


Thefe rules are eafily given, but perhaps never to be follow- 
ed, except where a fimilarity of genius renders this adoption 
eafy; and, to employ an eaftern allufion, when the foul can 
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be tranfmitted, and animate the clay-cold body. Poetry muft- 
be allowed a little liberty on account of the rigid feverity of 
modern metre ; and this is the fecret caufe of the lofs of the 
vital fpirit, and the neceffary transfufion of fome additional 

fire; the tyrant muft be obeyed. Inftances of excellence are 

adduced from fome tranflations of Horace’s Odes by Lowth, 

Hughes, and Dryden; but we recolle& tranflations of Dry- 

den from Horace fuperior to thofe now quoted. That part 

of the 29th ode of the third book, which begins § cui licet 

in diem dixiffe vixi,’? and, indeed, the whole is rendered with 

an energy and poetic fire, f{carcely inferior to what Horace 

has difplayed in the original. Our author quotes the ftanza 

which begins ‘ fortuna’ feevo lxta negotio,’ as well as that 

which immediately follows. 

In the chapter on the verfion of idiomatic phrafes, fome 
happy inftances are quoted from Cotton’s tranflation of Mon- 
taigne and from Echard; though the laft author affords more 
numerous initances of faults in this refpeft. ‘Tranflations of 
the names of {ftreets, &c. very often have a ludicrous effect ; 
and indeed proper names of every kind fhould not be tranflat- 
ed. ‘The point of an epigram is almoft in every inftance blunt 
ed, fometimes totally deftroyed, in a new language. Some of 
the poems f{tyled epigrams by the Greeks have been tranflated 
with aftonifhing elegance, and many are fully equal to the 
originals. Among the idiomatical authors Don Quixote is 
mentioned, and Motteux’s tranflation preferred to Smollett’s. 
It contains certainly many happy transtufions of idiom, though 
it offends the more elegant tafte, and the nicerear, Smolleft, 
it is faid, we believe without reafon, copied almoft wholl 
from Jarvis, whofe language he alfo corrected and polifhed. 

Voltaire’s tranflations are treated very properly, but thefe 
afford no new remarks. We fhall preferve the little {pace that 
remains for fome fpecimens of a French tranflation of Hudiv. 
bras, a work that was fuppofed impraticable. We have been 
almoft fed to fufpe&t that this pretended tranflation is one of 
the pix fraudes, and that, in reality, no more has been tranf- 
Jated than what appears. After a very diligent enquiry amon 
the admirers of French literature, we have been able to dif 
cover no fuch verfion of this truly Englifh poet. — The paf- 
fage which begins, ¢ So Jearned Taliacotius from, &c.’ js thus 
rendered. : tus 


« Ainfi Talicot d’une feffe 
Savoit tailler avec addrefie 
Nez tous neufs, qui ne rifsuoient rien 
Tant que le cyl fe portvit bien ; | 
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“Mais fi le cul perdoit la vie, 
Le nez tomboit par fympathie.” - 


Again, ‘ For his religion it was fit, &c.’ 


. © Sa réligion au genie 
Et fcavoir €toit affortie ; 
Il étoit franc Prefbytericn, 

. Et de fa fete le foutien, 
Sefe, qui jaftement fe vante 
D’ étre l’ Eglife militante ; 
Qui de fa foi vous rend raifon 
Par la bouche de fon canon, 
Dont le boulet et feu terrible 
Montre bien qu’elle eft infallible, 
Et fa doctrine prouve a tous 
Orthodoxe, a force de coups.’ 


* For Hudibras wore but one fpur, &c.’ 


* Car Hudibras avec raifon 
Ne fe chavffoit qu’un éperon, 
Ayant preuve démonitrative 
Qu’un coté marchant, l’autre arrive.’ 


We fhall add only one more paffage, ‘ For he by geometric 
{cale, &c.’ 


‘ En geometre raffiné 
Un pot de bierre il eut jaugeé ; 
Par tangente et finus fur l’heure 
Trouvé le poids de pain ou beurre, 
Et par algebre eut dit auf 
A quelle heure il fonne midi.’ 


On the whole, this work may, perhaps, be moft advanta- 
geoufly confidered as a fpecimen of a more extenfive one. It 
certainly may be more full, more varied, and in fome inftances 


probably more correct: yet it deferves no flight commenda- 


tion; and the author might, without difgrace, have added 
his name. | 





Rights of Man. Part the Second. Combining Principle and 
Praétice. By T. Paine. 8vc. 35. Jordan. 1792. 


}fF we had thought it poffible that the virulence of party, the 
difappointment of foaring ambition, or the rage of innova~- 
tion could, for a moment, have contributed to beftow a tempo- 
rary celebrity on ignorance and abfurdity, blended with the low 
yulgarity of colloquial errors, and boldly depending on infig- 
ay | nificance 
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nificance for fafety, we fhould have taken fome pains to have 
pointed out the numerous errors both in the faéts and feafon- 
ing of the ‘ Rights of Man.’ We could not think that fuch a 
work would have gained the flighteft attention, and to laugh 
at the author for his folly feemed only neceffary in our account 
of his crude attempt. It has happened otherwife; and this 
event has contributed to fhow that, when malevolence and 
difappointment join in a defign, no tool is fo mean and defpi- 
cable but they will condefcend to employ it. We thall there- 
fore be a little more pointed in our examination of this fecond 
part, though the abfurdity is too glaring to keep us at all 
times ferious. 

The preface might afford us fome fubject of remark, if non- 
fenfe could be either true or falfe. Paine triumphs in the num- 
ber of copies fold of the firft part, and eftimates its merit by 
the fuppofed inferior fale of an anfwer. If, however, he takes 
into the account the number circulated at a general expence, 
for purpofes too bafe to mention; thofe, which the acclama- 
tions of a party have contributed to fell, and thofe which have 
been purchafed by furreptitious recommendations, he will find 
that the merit derived from this fource will fink very low. The 
introduction contains only a few flowers of this author’s pe- 
culiar rhetoric, and we particularly learn, that fear makes 

eople afraid. | 

‘Che firft great objet is to fhow what may be imputed to 
government, and what to civilization. In this enquiry, a com- 
mon author would have ftated what governmentis; but it is not 
written in the roll of the book, and therefore, by his own rea- 
foning, in the invaluable firft part, there can be no fuch thing. 
But we have much adout government—The ¢ old government 
was an afflumption of power for the aggrandifement of itfelf;’— 


.the new ‘a delegation of power for the benefit of the whole’—~ 


Government mutt be § a thing in full maturity ;’— but it is 
* fometimes a thorn in the fieth, that produces a fermentation 
which endeavours to difcharge it.’ In fhort, it feems every 
thing, and any thing; and this is exceedingly convenient, for 
the reafoning about it muft be confequently dark and myfteri- 
ous. It may either have a head or not, as fuits the circum- 


‘ ftances ; and, when we attempt to feize it, like Ixion; we find 


that we only grafp a cloud. 


. € Great part of that order which reigns among mankind is not 
the effect of government. It has its origin in the principles of 
_fociety and the natural conftitution of man. It exifted prior to 
government, and would exift if the formality of government was 
_abolifhed. The mutual dependence and reciprocal intereft which 
_man has upon man, and all the parts of a civilized community4ipon 

each 
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each other, ereate that great chain of connection which holds it 
together. The landholder, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the tradefman, and every occupation, profpers by the 
aid which each receives from the other, and from the whole. 
Common intereft regulates their concerns, and forms their law; ~ 
and the laws which common ufage ordains, have a greater influ- 
ence than the laws of government. In fine, fociety performs for 
itfelf almoft every thing which is afcribed to government. 

‘ To vnderftand the nature and quantity of government proper 
for man, it is neceflary to attend to his character. As nature 
created him for focial life, fhe fitted him for the ftation fhe inten- 
ded. In all cafes fhe made his natural wants greater than his in- 
dividual powers. No one man is capable, without the aid of fo- 
ciety, of fupplying his own wants ; and thofe wants, acting up- 
on every individual, impel the-whole of them into fociety, as na- 
turally as gravitation a¢ts to a center, 

« But fhe has gone further. She has not only forced man into 


fociety, by adiverfity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of each 


other can fepply, but fhe has implanted in him a fyftem of focial 
affections, which, though not neceflary to his exiftence, are ef- 
fential to his happinefs. There is no period in life when this love 
for fociety ceafes to at. It begins and ends with our being. 

« If we examine, with attention, into the compofition and con- 
ftitution of man, the diverfity of his wants, and the diverfity of 
talents in different men for reciprocally accommodating the wants 
of each other, his propenfity to fociety, and confequently to pre- 
ferve the advantages refulting from it, we fhall eafily difcover, 
that a great part of what is called government is mere impofi- 
tion. i 

‘« Government is no farther neceffary than to fupply the few 
cafes to which fociety and civilization are not conveniently compe- 
tent ; and inftances are not wanting to fhew, that every thing 
which government can ufefully add thereto, has been performed 
hy the common confent of fociety, without government.’ 


This is a little fpecimen of the jargon that blazed fo glori- 
oufly in ‘Common Senfe,’ and the firft part of * the Rights 
of Man.’ It is needlefs to examine the reafoning minutel ’ 
for it will be obvious that the author confounds the effeéts of 
continued focial intercourfe, regulated by government, with the 
influence of the focial tendency alone. He quotes the example 
of America; and we need only refer him to the back woodf- 
men, where the influence of government has not reached: the 
prefent {tate of the other colonies is not an inftance to the pur- 
pofe. ‘The principles of focial intercourfe were well under- 
ftood by the firft colonifts; they had been formed under regu- 
lated governments, and continued, for ages, in the fame train. 


When 
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When he produces fimilar effe€&ts from the-focial intercourfe 
of nations that were never regulated by a government, we fhall 
céafe to think his reafoning abfurd, and his defigns pernicious. 

The fubfequent part of the reafoning is of a fimilar kind. 
Society is confidered, contrary to the experience of every age, 
as previous to government, merely to prove that the latter is 
ufelefs. ‘If we obferve, he fays, what the principles are which 
condenfe men into fociety, and what the motives which regulate 
their mutual intercourfe afterwards, we fhall find, by the time 
we arrive at what is called government, that nearly the whole 
of the bufine/s is performed by the natural operation of the parts 
upon each other.” ‘Vhus government being found ufelefs, it is 
afterwards proved to be pernicious; and, at laft, it is pro- 
nounced to be ‘ the generating caufe’ of the riots and tumults 
that, at different times, happened in England. Was govern- 
ment the generating, that is, if words have a meaning, the 
active caufe of the late riots at Birmingham? Was it the 
active caufe of the riotsin 1780? Did it rouze Jack Cade and 
the leveliers of former ages, the renowned predeceflors of the 
French levellers and their humble imitators in England ? Cer- 
tuinly, in one fenfe it did fo; for if there was no government 
there would be no oppofition, and the king in the fame-view is 
the generating caufe of Paine’s pamphlet.-—-Such is the rea- 
foning that is to make converts of the whole kingdom ! 

The fecond chapter is on the origin of old and new govern- 
ments. ‘ The origin ef the old is fhortly difcuffed. While the 
chief employment of men was that of attending flocks and 
herds, a banditti of ruffians overrun the country, and the prin- 
cipal robber became the monarch.’ We might look back to 
hiftory, and find every word of this account inconfiftent with 
its records. —But, if a/mof all were thepherds, who were the 
robbers? the reft certainly.—But then, how did the few con- 
quer the greater number? The fhepherds of antiquity were 
warriors. It is too fevere to call on 4im for proofs, who is not 
aware even of the extent of his own principles. 

The particular properties and advantages of the old and new 
governments are next difcufled; and we find that the new fyf- 
tem is, in reality, the oldeft, becaufe moft confiftent with the 
natural rights of man. Allowing the principle, it is as eafy to 
prove that the Georgium Sidus was known to Pythagoras, be- 
caufe it really exifted ; in other words, what is right and true 
muft have been difcovered in the earlieft ftage of exiftence, 
Hereditary governments, he tells us, are injurious, becaufe 
they are impofitions, and inadequate to the purpofes for which 


~ 


government is necefflary. 


¢ With refpest ta the firft of thefe heads—It cannot be proved 
by 
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by-what right hereditary government could begin: neither does 
there exilt within the compafs of mortal power, a right to etta- 


_blifh it. Manhas no authority over poiterity in matters of perfo- 


nal.\right ; and therefors, no man, or body of men, had, orcan 
have, a-right to fet up hereditary government. Were even ours 
Selves to come again into exifience, inflead of being Juceeeded by pofte- 
rity, we have not now the right of taking from ourselves the rights 
avhich would then be ours. Onwhat ground, then, do we pretend 
to take them from others ? 

‘ All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. An he- 
ritable crown, or an heritable throne, or by what other fancifyl 
name fuch things may be called, have no other fignificant expla- 
nation than that mankind are heritable property. To inherit a 
government, is to inherit the people, as if they were flecks and 
herds. 

‘ With refpect to the fecond head, that of being inadequate to 
the purpofes for which government is neceffary, we have only to 
confider what government effentially is, and compare it with the 
circumftances to which hereditary fucceffion is fubje. 

* Government ought to be a thing always in full maturity, It 
ought to be fo conitructed as to be fuperior to all the accidents to 
which individual man is fubjeét ; and therefore, hereditary fuc- 
ceffion, by being /ubjed to them all, is the moft irregular and im- 
perfect of all the fyftems of government.’ 


We were unwilling to deprive our readers of this precious 
morfel of reafoning, and fhall leave it to their own reflections. 
A cool reafoner would have concluded that hereditary mo-~- 
narchies were preferable, on the very principle adduced, that of 
not, being fubjeét to accidents. Our reformers, however, do’ 
nothing in the common way: they are too eager to be cool. 
The inftances are chofen with equal fkill. Poland, as an elec- 
tive monarchy, has had fewer foreign wars: but is the nation 
more profperous, or the people happier? Paine laughs at he- 
reditary monarchs, and compares them to hereditary authors; 
but is monarchy a f{cience, and are not a// men, on his own 
principle, equal? ‘Thefe are, however, excelled by his fub- 
fequent difcoveries: a republic is no particular form of go- 
vernment: the government of Athens was the * wonder of the 
ancient world 3) and America is the fame on an extended icale. 
—Such is the trafh that we are compelled to read and exa- 
mine ; but we muft haften on a little more rapidly, for, to nc- 
tice every abfurdity would fill our whole Number. 

In the following chapter on conftitutions, we find Mr. Paine 
talking more reafonably. ‘Vhey are diftin@, he fays, from go- 
vernments, and he ftates, properly, that the aflumed powers 
of fome of the kings of England were repugnant to the contti- 
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tution, while the Bill of Rights, &c. were refumptions which 
the people claimed and obtained. Governinent is certainly a 
fubordinate part of a conftitution; but, when he confiders the 
origin of the American government as the origin of all goa 
vernments, and refers to it as an example, a copy of the firft 
angen ia he wanders in his ufual abfurdity. The particu- 
ar remarks on conititutions, and the invectives againft the 
Englith governments, we fhall pafs over with a fmife of con- 
tempt: it remains by experience to be feen, whether the fci- 
ence of government is in its infancy, or whether the modern 
reformers are lunatics. By their fruits we muft know them; 
but, if they are wife, Ariftotle, Locke, and Montefquieu have 
lived in vain. The comparifon between the prefident of the 
United States of America and the Britifh monarch is partice- 
larly abfurd : the parallel would fcarcely hold between the for- 
mer and the fpeaker of the houfe of commons. 

The fifth chaptet is entitled, ‘ ways and means of improv- 
ing the condition cf Eutope’—As our reformer has boafted of 
his political and {fcientific commercial knowledge, we were 
particularly attentive to thefe remarks. As ufual, we hall 
colle& a few of the beauties, 


_ © The inhabitants of every country, under the civilization of 
laws, eafily civilize together, but governments being yet in an un- 
civilized ftate, and almoft continually at war, they pervert the 
abundance which civilized life produces to carry on the uncivilized 
part to a greater extent. By thus engrafting the barbarifm of 
government upon the internal civilization of a country, it draws 
from the latter, and more efpecially from the poor, a great por- 
tion of thofe earnings, which fhould be applied to their own fub- 
fittence and comfort.—Apart from all refleétions of morality and 
philofophy, it is a melancholy fact, that more than one-fourth of 
the labour of mankind is annually confumed by this barbarous 
fyftem. 

« What has ferved to continue this evil, is the pecuniary advans 
tage, which all the governments of Europe have found in keeping 
up this ftate of uncivilization. It affords to them pretences for 
power, and revenue, for which there would be neither occafion 
nor apology, if the circle of civilization were rendered compleat. 
Civil government alone, or the government of laws, is not pro- 
ductive of pretences for many taxes; it operates at home, di- 
rectly under the eye of the country, and precludes the poffibility 
of much impofition. But when the fcene is laid in the unciviliz- 
ed contention of governments, the field of pretences is enlarged, 
and the country, being no longer a judge, is open to every im- 
pofition, which governments pleafe to ad.’ 


A_plain reafoner would have afked, what government was. 
Suppofing 
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Suppofing it to be one or a few that tyrannife over the many, 
where is the impediment to their civilization? Are they not 
a part of the people? What cloyfter has impeded their pro- 
grefsin refinement? But governments go to war, and war is 
an uncivilifed ftate, whether engaged in to repel injury and 
violence, or to extend commerce and dominion. Two men 
fight a duel: they are confequently barbarians. A man re- 
Gifts and fights with a rufhan: he is himfelf.uncivilifed. Thefe 
are the confequences of this curious reafoning. 

One of the effects of waris the decay of commerce; it im- 
pedes the free mutual communication between nations; and, 
when war ceafes, it is reftored. ‘This is too plain for modern 
reformers. 


« That the principles of commerce, and its univerfal operation 
may be underftood, without underftanding the praétice, is a pofi- 
tion that reafon will not deny ; and it is on this ground only that 
I argue the fubje&. It is one thing in the counting-houfe, in 
the world it is another. With refpect to its operation it muft ne- 
ceffarily be contemplated as a reciprocal thing; that only one 
half its powers refide within the nation, and that the whole is as 
effectually deftroyed by deftroying the half that refides without, 
as if the deftru&tion had been committed on that which is within ; 
for neither can act without the other. 

« When in the laft, as well as in former wars, the commerce. of 
England funk, it was becaufe the genera. quantity was leflened 
every where; and it now rifes, becaufe commerce is in a rifing 
ftate in every nation. If England, at this day, imports and ex- 
ports more than at any former period, the nations with which the 
trades muft neceflarily dothe fame ; her imports are their exports, 
and vice ver/a. 

‘ There can be no fuch thing as a nation flourifhing alone in 
commerce ; fhe can only participate ; and the deftruction of it in 
any part muft neceffarily affect all. When, therefore, government 
are at war, the attack is made upon the common ftock of com- 
merce, and the confequence is the fame as if each had attacked 
his own. 

‘The prefent increafe of commerceis not to be attributed to 
minifters, or to any political contrivances, but to its own natural 
operations in confequence of peace. ‘The regular markets had 
been deftroyed, the channels of trade broken up, the high road 
of the feas infefted with robbers of every nation, and the atten- 
tion of the world called to other objects. Thofe interruptions 
have ceafed, and peace has reflored the deranged condition of 
things to their proper order.’ 


The only principle on which reafoning can reft is, that a 
certain 
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certain degree of commercial communication ; a certain quari~ 
tity only of commerce, if we may fo fpeak, can exift in the 
world; and that, when one natian has more, another has lefs. 
This is connected with another propofition equally curious, 
that commerce is in a rifing ftate in every nation. But does 
every nation manufacture with equal fuccefs? Afk France at 
this time? atid enquire into the fource of the numerous ecus 
circulating in England, derived from that fingularly happy, 
free, arid enlightened ation? Again: the cuftom-houfe books 
are not faithful records of the baflatice of trade; for one curi« 
ous teafon among others, that fmuggled goods are not inferted 
among the imports. Did this cotimercial genius never hear 


_ of {muggled exports, or exports fmuggled under different ap- 


pellations ? 2? We would recommend the enquiry; and he need 
not go out of England for fatisfaction, or beyond the neigh- 
bouring coafts of ‘the metropolis. But let us add, that there 
are fome remarks of importance in this part of the work: one 
of thefe we fhall tranfcribe. e 


« Two merchants of different nations trading together, will 
both become rich, and ¢ach makes the balance in his own favour; 
confequently, they do not get rich out of cach other ; and it is 
the famie with refped&t to the nations in which they refide. The 
cafe muift be, that each nation muft get rich out of its own means, 
and increafes that riches by fomething which it procures from aris 
other in exchange. 

‘ If a merchant in England fends an article of Englifth mann- 
facture abroad, which colts him a fhilling at home, aad imports 
fomething which fells for two, he makes a balance of one fhilling 
in his own favour: but this is not gained out of the foreign na- 
tion or the foreign merchant, for he alfo does the fame by the ar 
ticle he receives, and neither has a balance of advantage upon 
the other. ‘The original value of the two articles in their proper 
cquntries were but two fhilings; but by changing their places, 
they acquire a new idea of value, equal to double what they had 
at firft, and that increafed value is cqually divided, 

¢ There is no otherwife a balance on foreign than on domeftic 
commerce. The merchants of London and Newcaftle trade on 
the fame principles, as if they r¢ ided in different nations, and 
make their balances in the fame manner: yet London doves not 
get rich out of Newcattle, any more than Newcattle out of Lone 
don : but coals, the merchandize of Newcaftle, have an additional 
valve at London, and London merchandize has the fame at New- 
gaftle.’ 


We may add too that he feems to reafon juftly when he 
endeavours to prove that commerce cannot be advantageoufly 
retained by force; in his own peculiar language, which, by 
the way, does not exprefs his idea, cannot ‘ be engroffed by 
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dominion ;’ but this does not apply, as he feems to intimate; 
to our Indian commerce. If this be ruinous in a commercial 
view, as we fear it is, the ruin is preveated by the revenue 
gained from the dominion. In this inftance, the political power 
obviates the difadvantage. 

The obfervations on charters, the defeéts of the two houfes 
of parliament, the impertinent remarks on the monarchy, and 
on the progrefs of taxation, afford little fubje€t of particular 
animadverfion. On fome part of this fubje&t we have had oc- 
cafion to offer our fentiments, where, perhaps, they may not 
be looked for, —in our examination of Peter Pindar’s new 
Odes. Paine’s obfervations are often weak, and his plans of 
the Utopian kind, which deferve nota remark: The alliance 


of France and England is a pleafing topic to the philanthropift ; 


but where mutt we look for l'rance ? In the exiled ariftocracy 3 
in the Jacobines; the Feuillants, the Dames de le Halle, or 
the afiembly ? ‘To whom muft an ambaflador deliver his cre- 
dentials: each, at different times, feems equal in authority 
and power. | 

~The Appendix contains a ftrange ftory refpecting this pub- 
lication, and a kind of infinuation, that Mr. Pitt obtained a 
fight o£ the work, and caught the idea of the diminution of 
taxes from the fuggeftions in this notable fyftem of fchemes. 
We remember fomething like this in a Curious tract of Swift, 
‘The Importance of a Man to Himfelf,’ of which we have 
more than one in{ftance in the crude trafh before us, written 
in the £ true fpirit of memoir-writers.’” We quote the ‘ Me- 
moirs of P. P. clerk of this parifh.’ ¢ Lo thus did our councils 
enter into the hearts of our generals and our lawgivers, and 
henceforth, even as we devifed this did they.” Now one of this 
very learned fociety was ‘ George Pilcocks, late excifeman, a 
fufferer alfo, of zealous freeeom of fpeech, infomuch that his 
occupation had been taken from him.’ 

The language of this pamphlet deferves reprehenfion, 
as it often iets grammar and fyntax at defiance: but we are 
weary of the tafk which neceflity has impofed; and we fhall 
leave Thomas Paine with the confolation of having attempted 
the greateft of mifchiefs, in which he might have fucceeded 
had his abilities borne a moderate proportion to his malevo- 
Jence. 





Mere Meney! or, Odes of Tnftruction to Mr. Pitt: with a Va- 
riety of other choice Matters. By Peter Pindar, Ejq. A new 
Edition. 4to. 2s.6d. Symonds. 1792. 

Nterefted or defigning malice probably fuggefted the 

* report which has offered our facetious bard fo popular a 

{ubject. A wife government would never take advantage oi,a 
C.R.N, Ar. (LUI) AZarch, 1752. : Y momen- 
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momentary gleam of profperity, a gleam which but begins te 
break through the thick clouds that have long over{pread the 
darkened horizo: 13 aud a amen one, among | the many dar- 
ing acts that it might do, will confider what is expedient to 
be done. Eager calumay could alone occafion the fuppofition 
that it was the minifter’s intention to apply again to the pub- 
lic purfe, in order to fuppl¥ deficiencies in the civil lift. ‘The 
candle that lights the manufacturer is {till highly taxed; the 
fhoes that protect the huibandman from cold and wet are with 
diificulty purchaied: the birth or death of his child muft ftill 
drain his tceanty pur! fe. Willit confole him under thefe difh- 
culties to tell him of the hich price of ftocks, the advantageous 
rate of exchange, the fame and glory of the nation? ‘lhefe 
affect him not; and he may reply, if thefe are true, why mutt 
not I feel my fhare of comfort? Mult the overfiowings of the 
treafury, the furplus ot what his labours have contributed to 
furmih, be turned from the proper channel to fupply the 
means of luxury and dilfipation’ I¥ we lock at the expedi- 
ence of the attempt, allowing in fome refpects its propriety, 


and in all its pofhbiiity, much may be faid that t, in our fitua- 


tions, it would be improper to hint at. While Faétion rears 
her head, even amidit general profperity; while doubts, tuf- 
picions, and murmurs difturb even the prefent tranquil fcene 5 
it would neither be prudent to afford fuel for the flame, nor 
wite to add intult to oppreilion.—but we are undehgnedly fe- 
TriOUs 3 tie infamous report at firft roufed our indignation, and 
then led us to reflections, —to refieCtions more ferious, and fur- 
rounded as we have lately been by the clamours of the fac- 
tious, of thofe who hate the names of kings, who are loud ia 
their exclamations on the ufclefs expences of monarchies, and 
are forward to take advantage of the inadvertencies of govern= 
ment, that they may lay the foundations of revolution. 

Peter could not fulfer fo iplendid a Cynthia to fleet unfeen, 
or to difappear unnoticed. § “Vhough no friend, he tells us, 
to a violent fyitem of revolution, he is too much the poet of 
the peopie not to fing of reformation.’ He fi ngs with his utual 
{weetnefs, and with his ufual tn ge ut it 15) In gene. 
ral, the hackneyed theme “ royal failings, a theme grown 
threadbare ; and now kings are known only a be men, placed 
by the cautious hand of litical § recurity, as a regulating bal- 
lance, it is almoft ufelefs. ‘The poet’s ice! has, however, often 
illumined our PALES 3 ; and we fhall not forge t fo good, fo con- 
venient a cuitom. ‘The foliowing lines are a part of the fu 
pote -d reply of the miniiter, dictated by the defcendant of the 
“i heban. | 

Say, ** Sire, we’ve cripp'ed the poor pe ple’s b:cks; 
Dread tir, they are mott mifeiab.e ha.ks— 
=) How 
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How ’tis they bear it all, is my furprife ! 
I cannot catch another tax indeed, 
With all your fox-hounds nofes, and my fpeed, 
Your humble greyhound, though all teeth and eyes. 


The ftate, fir, you will candidly allow, 
Has been t’ye a moft excellent milch cow ; 
For you, ah! many a bucket has been fill’d— 
But truft me, fir, the cow muft not be kill’d. 


So numerous are your wants, and zhey fo keen, 

That verily a hundred thoufand pounds 
Seem juft as in a bullock’s mouth a bean! 

A pound of butter midft a pack of hounds! 
Have mercy onus, fir—you can’t be poor— 
Your coffers really muft be ranning o’er.”’ 


. 


« Say, ‘ fire, your wifdom is prodigious great ! 
Then do not put your fervant in a fweat— 
He hates fnapcdragon—’tis a game of danger— 
The found, more Money, the whole realm appals ; 
Stull, ftill it vibrates on Saint Stephen’s walls ; 
Our beaft, the public, foon muft eat the manger.” 
« Say, ‘* Good my liege, indeed there’s no more hay—~ 
Kind-hearted king, indeed there’s no more corn— 
Our hack, Old England, fadly falls away ; 


? 
Lean as old Rofinante, and forlorn.’’ 


* Say, ‘ Sire, your parliament I dare not meet; 
For verily ve fome remains of grace— 

If forc’d with money-meffagcs to greet, 
Your majefty mult lend me H 





RyY’s face.’ 


The ‘ make-weight poet: ‘Y> fubjoined to the Cdes, js, we 
think, more valusiie than the Odes themfeives. ‘The al is 
eitiel. © Royal Bullocks, a aagy-eaigi! and paftoral Elegy,’ 
occafioned by a report (S-alanany, ¢ hat wicked deity, is alw ays 
at work) th at it was attempted to fatten bullocks with horfe- 
cheftnuts: we necd not add unfuccefsfully ; but, perhaps, in 
the pageenane of projection, the prickly coats were overlooked, 
or may beunknown. The ‘ Mora! Reflections,’ on the fame 
-fubject, are excellent; but, on thefe fubjects, the exquifite 
pathos of ‘ quid meruiftis oves,’ &c. dims every other attempt. 
Peter’s tender reflections are in his own {ftyle. 

« I cannot meet the lambkin’s afking eye, 
Pat her foft neck, and fill her month with food, 


Then fay, ‘* Ere evening cometh, thou fhalt die, 
And drench the knives of butchers with thy blood.” 


Y 2 ; “ | cannot 
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* I catinot fling with lib’ral hand the grain, 
And tell the feather’d race fo bleft around, 
For me, ere night, you feel of death the pain; 
With broken necks you flutter on the ground.” 
How vile !— “ Go, creatures: of th’ Almighty’s hands. 
Enjoy the fruits that bounteous nature yields ; 
Graze at your eafe along the funny land ; 
Skim the free air, and fearch the fruitful fields— 


** Go, and be happy in your mutual loves ; 

No violence fhall fhake your fhelter’d home ; 
Tis life and liberty fhall glad my groves ; 

The cry of murder fhall not damn my dome.”’ 


The ‘ Elegy on my dying Afs’ abounds with reflections in- 
terefting, pathetic, and natural. The following lines contain 
a mixture 9f tendernefs and humour: the poet’s-eyes are ful 
of tears, but a fatirical imile plays about his mouth: the pa- 
tody is well executed, and its object need not be pointed out~ 


« Oft to the field as. health my footitep draws, 
Thy turf fhail furely catch thy matter’s eye ; 
There on thy fleep of death fhall friendfhip paufe, 

Dwell on pait days, and leave thee with a figh. 


« Sweet is remembrance of our youthful hours, 
When innocence upon our actions fmil’d !— 

What though ambition fcorn’d our humble pow’rs, 
Thou a wild cub, and I a cub as wild ? 


* Pleas’d will I tell how oft we us’d to roam; 
How oft we wander’d at the peep of morn; 
Tul night would wrap the world in fpeétred gloom, 
And filence litten’d to the beetle’s horn. 

¢ Thy vitories will l recount with joy ; 
The various trophies by thy flectnefs won ; 
And boaft that], thy playfellow, a boy, 
Beheid the feats by namefake Peter done.” 


The Academic Ode, on the Danger of Criticifm; the Pro- 
grefs of Admiration, or the Windfor Gardeners, in other words, 
the Progrefs of the Windfor Gardener’s Admiration of Ma- 
jetty; the Progreis of Knowledge, in which a neighbouring 
monarch is wickedly reprefented as going to Eton, to enquire 
about the actions of Czefar; and to introduce, by his queftions, 
fome of the ridiculous traits, which Squire Peter.and others, 
© not yet taken,’ haye induftrioufly invented or embellifhed, fol- 
low. ‘They have the true Pindaric relifh, and will be laughed 
or frowned at, according to the humour or the party of the 
reader. ‘Phe Addrefs to the Virtues is highly humourous, and 
we 
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~we fhall tranfcribe a few lines. If Peter objects to our quo- 
tations, we muft remind him of his firft addrefs to the Ree 
wewers in his ‘ Supplicating Epiftle.’ 


* Quote from my works whate’er you pleafe; 
For extracts lo—I’ll put no angry face on, 
Nor fill a hungry lawyer’s gripe with fees, 


To trounce a bookfeller like ——_.” 


Thele, however, mutt be the laft; finis charteeque vieque. 


« I know your parentage and education— 
Born in the fkies— a lofty habitation— 

But for a perfec? fyftem were intended, 
Where people never needed to be mended. 

* How could you think the paflions to withftand, 
Thofe roaring blades, fo out of all command, 
Whofe fligisteft touch would pull you all to pieces? 
They are Goliahs— you but /ittle miffes ! 

Then pray go home again, each pretty dear— 
You but d/erace yourfelf by coming bere.’ 





An entire and complete Hiftory, political and perfonal, of the 
Boroughs of Great Britaims Vol I, 8vo. 103.64. Boards. 
Riley. 1792. 


A Reform in parliamentary reprefentation has undergone 
much difcuffion of late years; and though fome of its 
advocates have brought difcredit upon the meafure, by the 
chimerical plans they propofed, and the vehemence with which 
they were actuated, yet the fubject is undoubtedly of the 
greateft importance to a free conftitution, and deferves, when 
temperately treated, the moft ferious attention ef the public. 
The chief complaint with regard to the rights of the people, 
3s the inequality of reprefentation, by which, in its prefent 
itate, only a {mall part of the commons is entitled to a fuffrage 
at the eleGtion of members of parliament. ‘This partial and 
exclufive privilege, it is contended, is inconfiitent with liber- 
ty; the nature of which requires, that all the inhabitants of a 
free tate fhould enjoy in an equal degree every privilege eilen- 
tial to the conftitution of fuch a governmeit. 

Againft this general and indifcriminate equality of right, it 
is argued, on the other hand, that all men do not, either b 
nature or fortune, enjoy the fame capacity of exercifing the 
right of election, to their own political advantage, or that of 
the community; and that, even admitting the exiftence of 
fuch a capacity, the conftitution of parliament, eftablifhed by 
‘dong prefcription, has placed vo right of election in the hands 
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of a few, whom to deprive of this ancient inheritance, would 
a ge ‘ec be an act of injuftice. 

t will readily be acknowledged by all impartial enquirers, 
that however great, and almoft unfurmountable, may be the 
difficulties annexed to a general right of eleCtion, yet fuch a 

right is actually infeparable from the idea of perfect liberty. 
Upon the fame prin ciple it may be argued, that any charter 
granted by the crown, to confer the privilege of fending mem- 
bers to parliament, is a violation of general freedom, by re- 
{tri€ting to local diftricts a privilege which belongs equally and 
unalienably to every part of the nation, And it will thence 
likewife follow, that no prefcription, however ancient, can 
juftly be urged as a fanCtion to fuch a mode of reprefentation 
AS 1S inconfiltent with the general equality of the people, cons 
fidered in a political view. 
In whatever light this great public queftion be confidered, 
the final determination of it is attended with no {mall ene. 
raflment ; and political theory and praétice feem to be at va- 
riance in the decifion. If we admit the univerfal right of 
ele€tion, it will be found extremely difficult to regulate the 
exercife of that right, in fuch a manner as not only to render 
it beneficial, but to prevent it from becoming actually injurious 
to public freedom. If, on the other hand, we attempt to 
avoid thofe effetts, by any limitation of right, even under the 
moft plaufible pretext, we fhould offer violence to a principle 
which is, in fact, the bafis of liberty. In fuch a dilemma, it 
might be prudent to make a compromife, between what is 
ftrictly juft in fpeculation, and what may be practifed with 
the greateft advantage to the cqgmmunity. For this purpole, 
perhaps, a reform of apparent abufes only, is the expedient 
which ought to be armed at by a politician of moderate prin- 
ciples, without attempting, efp ecially all at once, a total re- 
novation of what may feem to have been the original conftitu- 
tion of the country. ‘This temperate conduct is the more ad- 
wilcable, vhen we confider not only the great profperity of the 
nation, but the length of time during which it has maintained 
its bactics, under the preient mode of reprefentation 5 and 
thofe liberties never can be infringed, while there fubfitts that 
jealoufy of the executive poner, which is natural to a mixed 
form of government, and is the di itinguilhing characteriftic 
of Brith faairjotts, Let us now proceed to give an account of 
t! 1 OW ork be ore us. 
in the frit chapter, the author confideys the n necefhity, pro- 
pricty, and chiet principles of en quiring into the ori; zinal {tate 
oi our reprefentation. His purpoie is, to prove that our liber- 
tics May y be renovated without the ucitruction of the conftitu- 
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_tion or perfonal facrifice, by a free, equal, and entire repre- 
' {entation of the people. 

In the fecond chapter he treats of parliament; its meaning 
power, and privileges, with attendant obfervations. 


‘ As our flaze-abufes, fays he, are not in the laws—but in their 
adminiftration, we are not under the fame necefiity of creating a 
new fyitem; nor need we, to reftrain unjuft influence, intrench 
upon juit prerogative. The evil refides more in ourfelves than in 
the government. Were every votcr in the kingcom to refolve n-- 
ver, from this moment, toreccive a bribe or gratuity, or to choofe 
a placeman or penfioner, the conftitution would recover its energy, 
and corruption would ceafe. But as human nature in general is 
more likely to be feduced by the offer of a prefent advantage, and 
is very little affected by the profpect of diflant confequences, while 
bribes are offered they will be received. The remedy is, there- 
fore, to prevent all pofibility of tempting the voter by either re- 
ward or promife ; and to effect this, with fafety to che conftitution, 
requires the united wifdom and difinterefted efforts of the nation.’ 


In the three fucceeding chapters the author examines the 
right of reprefentation before the conqueit. It has been af- 
ferted by fome political writers, that the commons of England 
were no part of the ancient commune concilium before the 
49th of Henry the Third, and that it was then introduced by 
rebellion; but the sashine endeavours to prove, and in our 
opinion with fuccefs, that the mickle-gemote, wittenagemote, 
commune concilium, and baronagium Angliz, were chiefl 
conf{tituted by the commons or people of England during the 
time of the Britons and Saxons. 

The fixth chapter treats of ancient right to landed property. 
This the author concludes to have been allodia!, and poffeffed 
free fromal]l thoie fervices and incumbrances which afterwards 
diftinguifhed feudal tenures. Some writers have maintained, 
that lands held by allodial tenure were only annual poffeflions; 
but our author juftly obferves, that as they were devifeable by 
fale, or deed of gift, they muift have been an inheritance. 
The following extract from this part of the work, will give 
our readers an idea of the author’s principles, at the fame time 
that it fhows the difficulty of correCling the abufes which he 
wifhes to be eradicated : 


‘ The country being, thus, divided into two {pecies of indivi- 
duals, one poffeiling the land as the proprietor, and the other cul- 
tivating it as their vaflals, the privilege of attending the legifla- 
tive aflemblies, as well as having a fhare in the proceedings of - 
the judiciary courts, were neceflarily confined to the land-hol- 
ders. But it muft be obferved, that this privilege of land-hol- 
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ders extended to every freeman of the country. War and agti- 
culture being their chief employments, there were no other but 


poffeffors of land to claim the privilege. Arts and commerce had. 


not then created other ranks to claim the exercife of this invalu- 
able bleffing. The ancient right, therefore, of freeholders atiend- 
ing their leffer parliaments of the county courts, and the greater 
of the wittena-gemotes, has been falfely urged as a precedent to 
yrove, that none but poffedors of fuch eltates were competent to 
the exercife of eleétive franchife,—unlefs they were freemen of 
chartered boroughs. As land was the only original poffeflion of 
our Saxon anceitors, it was this fpecies of property alone which 
could entitle them to the right of freemen. But had they owned 
any value of merchandize that claimed the protcétion of their go- 
yernment, as free and independent members of the community, 
they would equally have had the power of making their own laws. 
Not merely pofiefing the right of electing reprefentatives, they 
would have been, as they were, their own legiflators. The 
Saxon right of election was net confined to the chcice of a mem- 
ber of parliament, Every officer, whether civil, military, eccle- 
fiaitical, and even regal, they appointed. And this right of elec- 
tion, which our anceftors brought with them from Germany, {till 
exifts in that country. The eletion of the emperor is the remains 
of that noble and diftinguifhed privilege. ‘Thus, while the de- 
{cendants of Saxons in England have fo loft their ancient righr, 
as not one in thirty-two has the power of choofing a member for 
a paltry borough, one Saxon in Germany has a vote in the choice 
of his fovereign. Such is the different tenour of liberty in Eng- 
land and Saxony. But this is not the fault of our conftitution ; 
it is the corrapt practices which have turned even our privileges 
again our interelts. According to the prefent fyftem of election, 
4 {mall part of us haye the power of voting fur thofe who facrifice 
us to their ownambition. And if fuch be the confequence of our 
eleftive rights, is it not in‘fanity to be defirous of claiming a fa- 
vour which, acccrding to the prefent iyftem of influence, we mutt 
exercife to our deftrudtion 3 ? We fhould firft reftore the pradtice to 
its original purity, before we can expec to refume cur rights with 
the leaft advantage to ourfelves or the community. We may prove 
that every copyholder, as well as freeholder—every houfeholder 
as well as every burgefs of a chartered city or borough have, ac- 
cording to the firit principles of our conftitution, an equal right 
in the legiflsture. We may prove that charters were only infringe- 
ments on the univerfal liberties of the people, in favour of fuch 
as were in the immediate intereft, or under the arbitrary controul, 
of fovereignty. But all thefe evidences will not reftore our rights, 
unlefs all parties unanimoufly join in the renovation of the ftate. 
‘}he corrupt influence of contending ambition, muft be changed 
, for 
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for difinterefted patriotifm. The perfonal emoluments of indivi- 
duals, muft be facrificed to focial reftoration. The defire of power, 
the envy of eminence, the fear of oppofition, and the rancour of 
party muft fubfide, before minifters will refign their influence, 
members their election traffick, voters their fale of purchafe, or 
parties their refentments and oppolition. While thefe evils remain 
we may, by extending our ancient privilege of voting, increafe 
the corruption which impoverifhes the country. Adding to the 
number of voters, will only increafe the number to be bribed. 
And, in proportion to the election expences of our reprefentatives 
being thus increafed, their claims of reimburfement, with inter- 
eft, can only be fatisfied by increafe of taxation.’ 


In the next chapter the author endeavours to prove, that 
copyholders being deprived of a right to vote fora reprefenta~ 
tive, is a departure from the principles of our ancient and free 
conftitution. Admitting what he had before advanced, that 
all the fubjects of the kingdom had an equal right to reprefen- 
tation, this propofition mutt follow, as a neceffary refult from 
fuch a doctrine. 


* To deprive copyholders of a fhare in the legiflature, fays he, 
is not only in a general point of view unjuft, but is contrary to” 
the laws of nations: copyholders being originally fuch as were 
enfranchifed from a ftate of bondage or villenage, they were cer- 
tainly entitled to the fame privileges as the freedmen among the 
Romans, and every other ftate where this power of introducing 
new citizens to a government, prevailed. Although it was necef- 
fary to make fome diitinétion between thofe who were free by birth, 
and thofe who were frec by acquifition, yet the diftinétion fhould 
not have been fuch as to have deprived them of the firft right of 
citizens, This difference was fufliciently made between a copy- 
holder and freeholder, by obliging the firit to hold it fo far at the 
will of his lord, as it could not be fold or transferred, without 
being firft refigned into the hands of the faid lord, who then gave 
it to the intended poffeffor, to be held of him, on performance of 
the fame fervices as the former owner had held it, according to 


-the cuftom of the refpeétive manor. But the freeholder could 


alienate his land without even the knowledge of his lord, provided : 
he referved a fufliciency to fecure the performance of his feudal 
fervices.’ 


The fentiments of fir W. Blackftone againft the ele€tive 
nghts of copyholders, having been the caufe of an exprefs 
fatute, made in the 31ft of George the Second, to exclude 
hem from the exercife of this privilege, the prefent chapter 
roncludes with fome- pertinent obfervations upon the mifinter- 
syetation of the law, and what he thinks inconfiftencies, in 
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the above mentioned learned judge’s opinions refpecting this 
fubject. ' | 

In the eighth chapter the author treats of borough-repre- 
fentation, and endeavours to fhow that, according to the 
principles of our ancient government, as traced in the preced- 
ing chapters, every houfeholder has a conftitutional right to 
a fhare in the legiflature. : 

In the ninth chapter he takes a fummary view of the 
government, from William the Firft until the prefent period. 
He then recites what he calls the claims of the people of Eng- 
land ; and fubjoins the plan of Mr. Glanville Sharp for re- 
forming the reprefentation of Great Britain. 

Having already delivered our own opinion refpecting the 
fubje&t of the prefent volume, it will be fufficient for us to ob- 
ferve, that the author is a zealous ailertor of the general right 
of reprefentation in parliament; that he inveftigates the prin- 
ciples of the conftitution by fair enquiry; and that he feems 
to have formed his opinions upon what he confiders as natural 
iriductions from thoie principles. But, notwith{tanding the 
moderation he avows, and to the praife of which, in many 
refpects, we think him juflly entitled, there is perhaps fome 
reafon to queftion both the practicability and advantage of fuch 
a total change in the fy{tem of reprefentation, as is evidently 
the obje&t of his enquiry. We fcruple not, however, to ac- 
knowledge, that we readily coincide with him in principle ; 
and with regard to the execution of the plan of reform, we 
join in opinion with the philofophical poet, 

Eft quodam prodire tenus, fi non datur ultra. 


After an inveftigation of conftitutional rights, the author 
proceeds to the hiftory, political and perfonal, of the boroughs ; 
detailing feparatecly the boroughs of each couuty, according to 
the alphabetical order of thofe diftricts. The prefent volume 
contains an account of the boroughs in Bedfordfhire, Berk- 
fhire, Buckinghamfhire, Cambridgcthire, Chethire, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Derbyfhire, Devonfliire, and Dorfetthire. The 
plan purfued by the author, is to give the political character 
of each borough ; its ancient ftate of reprefentation ; corpo- 
ration; right of election; number of voters; returning of- 
ficer, and patron. Asa ipecimen of the narrative, we fhall 
jay before our readers what is faid of Weymouih and Melcombe- 
Regis, which we have iclected on. account of the anecdote 
with which it concludes. 


¢ Political character.—Thefe boroughs were the property o 
the famous Bubb Doddington, who was afterwards created lore 
Melcombe ; in whofe celebrated Diary, the hiltory of thefe place: 
form a complete account of the peltics of the times, when ii 
is | | Robert 
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Robert Walpole, lord Wilmington, Mr. Henry Pelham, duke of 
Newcattle, duke of Devonfhire, and the late Mr. Pitt, were mi- 
niiters. ‘Thefe boroughs then became the property of the late Mr, 
Tucker; from whom they defceyded to the late Gabriel Steward, 
efq. who was mayor of thefe boroughs for this prefent year, and 
is lately deceafed. Being in poffeffion of thefe boroughs, he had 
the lucrative office of paymalter of marines, which is 6oeol. a 
year. ‘This gentleman fold them to W. Pulteney, efq. the prefent 
poffeffor, whofe brothers are two of the four reprefentatives. 

~ € Ancient reprefentation.—Melcombe fent members to parliament 
in the reign of Edward II. which was before Weymouth had the 
privilege ; and in the reign of Edward III. it was in fo flourifh- 
ing a itate, that it was appointed a ftaple by act of parliament ; 
but, for its eee | with Weymouth, its privileges, as a port, 
were in the reign of Henry VI. removed to Poole: they were 
however reftored to them by ad of parliament, in the time of Eli- 
zabeth ; and in the next reign they were confirmed, on condition 
that Melcombe and Weymouth fhould form but one corporation, 
and enjoy their privileges in common, 

‘ United corporations—confift of a mayor, a recorder, two 
bailiffs, feveral aldermen, the number of whom is uncertain ; yet 
they fend four members to pasliament, as if they were diftiné 
corporations. In Melcombe there is a good market-place and 
town-hall, where the members of the corporation, yefiding in 
Weymouth, come to attend on public bufinefs. 

‘ Right of election.— There has been no refolution of the’ houfe 
as to the exprefs right; but, upon the trial of a contefted elec- 
tion in 1730, the counfel on both fides agreed to the following 
ftatement of the right being—** 3 in the maycr, aldermen, and ca- 
pital burgeffes inhabiting in the borough, and in perfons {eized 
of freeholds within the borough, and not receiving alms.” 

« Number of voters.—-The numbers have been as low as 200, 
and as high as 600 ; but as they are now the property of an indi- 
yidual, their section 3 is entirely at his pleafure. 

‘ Returning officer—the mayor. 

‘ Patron—W ‘liam Pulteney, efq. 

‘ In the penfion-lift that was publithed in the reign of Charles 
JI. is inferted the following paragraph : 

«© Weymouth.—Sir Winiten Churchil, now one of the clerks 
of the green-cloth, proffered his own daughter to the duke of 
York, and has got in ‘boon 10,cool. has publithed a print, that the 
king may raife money without parliament.” 

From the nature of this Hiftory, it muft prove particularly 
ufeful to thofe who fhall hereafter be candidates for feats in 
parliament. But every true friend to the conftitution will fin- 

cerely lament, that the important privilege of election, ori- 
ginally 
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ginally intended for the fecurity of public freedom, fhould be 
converted into an engine for the gratification of private ambi- 
tion or avarice 3 and if any thing can add to the weight of ar- 
gument in favour of a parliamentary reform, a confideration 
fo humiliating as that which has juft been mentioned muft tend 
very much to recommend the expediency of fuch an attempt. 

We are informed by the publifher, that the fecond volume 

vill appear in May next. 








Memoirs of the Life of the late Charles Lee, Efq. Lieut. Colonel 
of the 44th Regiment, Colonel in the Portuguefe Service, Ma- 
gor General, and did du Camp to the King of Poland, and 
fecond in Command in the Service of the United States of Ame- 
rica during the Revolution: to which are added his Political 
and Military Effays. Alfo Letters to and from many dif- 
tinguifbed Characters, both in Europe and America. 8vo. 
5s. Boards. Jordan. 1792. 


"THESE Memoirs, we are informed, were tranf{mitted to 
England, for publication, in the year 1786, by Mr. 
Yangworthy, a member of congrefs for the ftate of Georgia ; 
fince which time they have rematned in the hands of the editor, 
until, at lait, he refolved to put them to the prefs. The per- 
fon to whom they relate bore a confpicuous part in the latt 
war ; and was not lefs diftinguifhed by the incidents in his life, 
than the incoherent and contradictory motives which fuccef- 
fively influenced his conduct. At one time he was a determi- 
ned royalift, at another a violent republican. The rigid ex- 
ertion of regal authority would now be the objet of his war- 
meft approbation ; in the next moment he was the panegyrift, 
the idolater, and the voluntary victim of liberty. “Through the 
whole of his life he appears to have been vehement and ec- 
centric; and, if not in his perfonal attachments, at lJeaft in 
his opinion of men and things, aimoft perpetually fluctu- 

ating. , 
It appears from the Memoirs, that major-general Lee was 
the yourgeft fon of John Lee of Dernhall, in the county of 
Cheiter, who was promoted, in 1742, to a regiment of foot. 
The fon was an officer at eleven years of age; and we are 
told that, from his earlieft youth, he was ardent in the purfuit 
of knowledge. After acquiring a competent fkill in the Greek 
and Latin, tactics became his favourite ftudy, in which he 
{pent much time and pains; defiring nothing more than to 
dittinguifh himfelf in the profefon of arms. He ferved in 
the Britifh army in the war of 1756, and received 2 wound at 
the battle of Ticonderoga. In the war of 1762, he bore a 
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colonel’s commiffion, and ferved under general Burgoyne in 
Portugal, where he diftinguifhed himfelf by his military con- 
duct. At the conclufion of the peace he returned to England, 
after having received the thanks of his Portuguefe majetty for 
his fervices. We are told that he had, at this period, a friend 
and patron in high office, one of the principal fecretaries of 
{tate ; fo that there was every reafon for himto have expected 
promotion in the Britifh army. But this, it feems, was pre- 
vented by his enthufiafm for America; on which account he 
loft the favour of the miniftry, and with this all hopes of pro- 
motion. 

Naturally averfe to inactivity, he now betook himfelf to the 
Polifh fervice; and was of courfe abfent when the ftamp act 
paffed. It appears, however, that he did not ceafe labouring 
in the caufe of America; but exerted all his abilities with every 
correfpondent he had, in cither houfe of parliament, of any 
weight or influence. ‘Che author of the Memoirs obferves, 
that this famous act had divided almoft every court in Europe 
into two different parties: one of them, afflertors of the pre- 
rogative of the Britifh parliament ; the other, of the rights 
and privileges of America. He afhirms that general Lee, on 
this occafion, pleaded the caufe of the colonies with fuch ear- 
nef{tnefs as almoft to break off all intercourfe with the king’s 
minifters at the court of Vienna, men that he perfonally loved 
and efteemed; but, at the fame time, it was thought, that he. 
pleaded with fo much fuccefs as to add not a few friends and 
partizans to the American caufe. 

The general who, we are told, could never ftay long in one 

lace, during the years 1771, 1772, to the autumn of 1773, 
= rambled all over Europe ; but nothing of any confequence 
can be collected relative to the adventures of his travels, as his 
memorandum-books only mention the names of the towns and 
cities through which he pafled. It appears, however, that he 
was engaged with an officer in Italy in an affair of honour, 
by which he loft the ufe of two of his fingers: but having re- 
courfe to piftols, the Italian was flain, and he was immediately 
obliged to fly for his life. His warmth of temper, it is added, 
drew him into many rencounters of this kind. 

Towards the end of 1773, general Lee arrived in America, 
where he became fecond in command in the fervice of the 
United States. After fome fuccefsful encounters with the. 
Britifh troops, he was, in 1776, made prifoner by colonel 
Harcourt, but exchanged with other prifoners fubfequent ta 
the affair of Saratoga. 

The ftatement of the general’s fortune when he joined the 
Americans, is as follows: four hundred and eighty pounds 
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er annum, on a mortgage in America, paid punétually. Ant 
eftate of two hundred pounds per annum in Middleiex, for 
another gentleman’s life ; but whofe life he had infured againft 
his own. A thoufand pounds on a turnpike in Eng sland, at 
four per cent. intereft. One thoufand five hundred pounds, 
at five per cent. His half-pay, one hundred and thirty-fix 
pounds per annum : in all, nine hundred and thirty-one pounds 
per annum, clear income. He had, befides, in his agent’s 
hands, and different debts, about recive hundred pounds ; with 
ten thoufand acres of land in the ifland of St. John, which 
had been fettled at the expence of feven hundred pounds ; and 
a mandamus for twenty thoufand acres in Eaft Florida. 

It appears, that general Lee died at an inn, after an illnefs 
of a few days, in October, 1782: his happinefs did not en- 
creafe with his labours for eftablifhing the independence of 
America. Difappointment, we are told, had foured his tem- 
per; and numerous inftances of private defamation had fo 
provoked him, that he became, in a degree, angry with all 
mankind. 

-Of the mifcellaneous pieces, now publifhed from his papers, 
the firft is a fketch of a plan for the formation of a military 
eolony. ‘This is fucceeded by an eflay on the Coup d’Oei/; a 
picture of the countefs of 5 an account of a ssinannnttlailinns 
chiefly relative to the army; an epiftle to David Hume efq 3; 
and a political eflay. 

We next meet with a paper entitled, a breakfaft for Riving- 
ton; to the people of America, to the gentlemen of the pro- 
vincial congrefs of Virginia; on a famous trial in the court of 
common pleas, eeu general Moftyn, governor of Mi- 

norca, and an inhabitant of that ifland ; a fhort hiftory a the 
treatment of major-general Conway, late i the fervice of 

America 3 propofals for the formation of a body of light troops, 
ready to be detached on an emergent oceafion; fome queries, 
political and military, humbly offered to the contideration of 
the public; with a copy of general Lee’s lait will. ‘Then fol- 
lows a feries of letters to general Lee from feveral eminent 
characters both in Europe and America. Among thefe is a 
letter from Dr. Franklin, dated Feb. 11th, 1776, where he 
writes in thefe terms : 


‘ They ftill talk big in England, and threaten hard ; but their 
language is fomewhat civiller, at leaft, not quite fo difrefpeaful 
to us. By degrees they come to their fenfes, but too late, 1 fancy, 
for their intereft. 

« We have got a large quantity of falt-petre, one hundred and 
twenty ton, and thirty more expected. Powder-mills are now 
wanting ; I believe we muft fet to work and make it by hand. 

But 
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Eut [ fill with, with you, that pikes could be introduced, and I 
would add bows and arrows: thefe were good weapons, not wifely 
laid afide: 

‘ sft. Becaufea man may fhoot as truly with a bow as with a 
common mufket. 

‘ 2d. He can difcharge four arrows in the time of charging 
and difcharging one bullet. | 

‘ 3d. His objeé& is not taken from his view by the fmoke of 
his own fide. 

‘4th. A flight of arrows feen coming upon them, terrifies 
and difturbs the enemies’ attention to his bufinefs. 

‘ sth. An_arrow ftriking in any part of a man, puts him Jors 
du combat tiilit is extracted. 

‘ 6th. Bows and arrows are more eafily provided everywhere 
than muikets and ammunition. 

‘ Polydore Virgil, fpeaking of one of our battles againft the 
French in Edward the T’hird’s reign, mentions the great confufion 
the enemy was thrown into, /agittarum nube, from the Englih ; 
and concludes, Eff res profeécie diftu mirabiles, ut tantus ac petens 
exercitus a Jolis fere Anglicis fagittariis vidtus fuerit; adeo Anglus 
eft fagitti potens, et id genus armorum valet. If fo much execution 
was done by arrows when men wore fome defenfive armonr, how 
much more might be done now that is out of ufe !’ 


Among the letters from general Lee, the firft is addreffed 
to the king of Poland; in which the writer expreffes his afto- 
nifhment at Mr. Pitt’s having accepted a peerage; and goes 
fo far as to afcribe that incident to a real failure of underftand- 
ing. 

‘ It is manifeft, fays he, from a thoufand circumftances, that 
with the health and frame of this extraordinary man, the under- 
ftanding is likewife worn out. Before I came to England, I did 
not lay much ftrefs on thofe parts of his conduct which the new! 
papers have fo worried; and I recollect your majefty was of the 
fame way of thinking, that there was no'hing very monftrous in 
his acceptance of a peerage, but thatit might be imprudent, and 
argued a /enfelefinefs of glory, to forfeit the name of Pitt for any 
title the king could beftow. But fince I am a little more behind 
the fcenes, and am made acquainted with fevera] circumftances 
previous, concomitant, and fubfequent to this event, I am apt to 
agree with the majority of the better fort, that this once noble 
mind is quite overthrown. Can it be reconciled to reafon, that 
the fame man who had rendered his name fo illuftrious and fo tre- 
mendous to the greateit part of the globe, fhould fplit upon rib- 
bons and titles ; that when he had arrived ata higher pinnacle of 
glory than ever citizen did fince the days of Epaminondas, he 
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fhou!d be captivated by fuch a bauble, even though it fhould be 
attended with no ill confequences to the affairs of his country ? 
but when fuch terrible ones were vifible, it muft be conftruéed down- 
right madnefs. Mr. Pitt, fay they, was the only man who had 
capacity, fpirit, and power to affert the honour andintereft of the 
nation with foreign ftates, correct the abufes, and item the torrent 


of corruption at home. His power was not founded on vatt pro- 


op or cabinet favour, but on his popularity. By finktng into 
a peerage, his popularity would vanith of courfe, and with it alk 


power of rendering, at a moft critical time, any farther fervices 


to his country.’ 





¢ Lord Camden, in particular, concluding this refolution to be 
a thort fit of compliance, and that his friend would foon fee the 
danger of the meafure, delayed the figning of the patent for twa 
days. But his Jordihip was miftaken, the diforder had taken 
deeper root than he imagined ; no girl could thew more impatience 
for a new toy, than this firft of men did, till the teftimony of his 
folly was figned and fealed to the whole world. Your majefty wilt 
probably odjeét, that though Mr. Pit played the child in one ar- | 
ticle, ic is no proof of the general failure of his .underftanding ; 
that no man was ever blefled with fo entire faculties, asnot, on 
fone particular occafion, and in fome unlucky moment, to betray 
weaknefs. . But this is not the cafe with Pitt, the decay of his 
parts is not only indicated by the aét itfelf, but confirmed by his 
conduct in pubiic and private character: in public the doétrines 


he broaches are diametrically the reverfe of what he has, through 


the whole courfe of his life, afferted :_in private, he is totally 
meta:norphofed ; from the extreme of plainnefs and fimplicity, he 
is all parade, magnificence and oitentation.” 


Tn a letter to Mr. Coleman, dated Warfaw, May 1ft, 1767, 


we meet with the foliowing paflage, ftrongly expreffive of the 


gener al’s peculiarity of fentiment, and forming a direct cone 
trait to an opinion delivered refpecting an amiable lovereign, 
in a preceding part of the volume. He writes thus: 


‘The fituation of the k-—— is really to be lamented, notwith« 
‘aading he wears a crown. He is an honeift, virtuous man, and 


a friend to the rights of mankind. I with we could perfuade a 
prince of my acquaintance, who is taught, (as far as he can be 
taught any thing), to hate them, to exchange with him. I know 
a nation that could {pare a whole family, mother, and all to the 
Poles, and only take in exchange thisone man. I could fay many 
things on this fubje, digna literis noftris, Jed non committenda tjuf- 
modi periculo, ut aut interire, aut aperiri, aut intercipi poffint.’ 


In a letter to Mrs. M‘Cauley, he fpeaks of a celebrated 
character in the following terms: 
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‘@ ft is impoffible, fays he, to have the leaft conne€tion with 
Fox, either of a political or a private nature, without {marting 
for it: every thing he touches becomes putrid and proftitute. I 
hope yout brother will have the grace to break this accurfed con- 
nection, which has diverted fuch excellent parts from their true 
ufe, blafted all the hopes which his real friends and his country 
had a right to entertain of him; that he will fee, in its proper 
colours, the cdioufnefs of dependency and venality, particularly 
in a man of fortune; and that he may, by his future condué, 
make an ample recompence to the opulent county which ‘has chofe 
him for their hitherto difappointment.? 


In a letter to Dr. Ruth, of Philadelphia, he delineates the 
character of general Howe, in colours which at leaft are ex- 
preflive. 


‘ You will think it odd, that I fhould feem to be an apologift™ 
for general Howe: Lknow not how it happens, but when I have 
taken prejudices in favour, or againfta man, ‘I find it a difficulty 
in fhaking them off. From my firft acquaintance with Mr. Howe, 
I liked him : [ thought him friendly, candid, good natured, brave, 
and rather fenfible than the reverfe. I believe ftill, that he is na- 
turally fo; but a corrupt, or, more properly, no education, the 
fafhion of the times, and the reigning idolatry amongift the Eng- 
lith, (particularly the foldiery ;) for every fceptered calf, wolf, 
bog, or a/s, have fo totally perverted his underftanding and heart, 
that private friendfhip has not force fuffitient to keep a door open 
for the admittance of mercy towards political heretics. He was, 
befides, perfuaded that I was doubly criminal, both as a traitor 
and deferter. In fhort, fo totally was he enebriated with this 
idea, that I am convinced he would have thought himfelf both 
politically and morally damned had he acted any other part than 
what he did. He is, befides, the moft indolent of mortals: never 
took farther pains to examine the merits or demerits of. the caufe 
in which he was engaged, than merely to recolle&, that Great 
Britain was faid to be the mother country, George the Third 
king of Great Britain, that the parliament was called the repre- 
fentatives of Great Britain, that the king and parliament formed 
the fupreme power, that a fupreme power is abfolute and uncon- 
trolable, that all refiftance muft, confequently, be rebellion ; but, 
above all, that he was a foldier, and bound to obey in all cafes 
whatever. 

‘ Thefe are his notions, and this his logic; but through thefe 
abfurdities T could diftinguifh, when he was left to himfelf, rays 
of friendfhip and good nature breaking out. It is true, he was 
feldom left to hinifelf ; for never poor mortal, thruft into high fta- 
tion, was furrounded by fuch fools and fcoundrels, M‘Kenfey, 
C. R.N. Ar. (IV.) AZarch, 1792. Z Balfour, 
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Balfour, Galloway, were his counfellors: they urged him to all 
his atts of harfhnefs ; they were his fcribes : all the damned ftuff 
which was iffued to the aftonifhed world was.theirs. I believe he 
f{carcely ever read the letters he figned. You will fcarcely believe 
it, but I can affure you as a fact, that he never read the curious 
proclamation, iffued at the head of Elk, till three days after it was 
publifhed. You will fay, that I am drawing my friend Howein 
more ridiculous colours than he has yet been reprefented in ; but 
this is hisreal chara&er. He is naturally good humoured, come 
plaifant, but illiterate and indolent to the laft degree, unlefs as an 
executive ven in which capacity he is all fire and activity, 
—_ and cool as Julius Cafar. His underftanding is, as I obfer- 
d before, rather good than otherwife; but was totally confound- 

a and ftupified by the immenfity of the tafk impofed upon him. 

He fhut his eyes, fought his battles, drank his bottle, had his 
little whore, advifed with his counfellors, received his orders from 
North and Germain, (one more abfurd than the other,) took 
Galioway’s opinion, fhut his eyes, fought again, and is now, I 
fuppofe, to be called on account for acting according to initruc- 
tions ; but, I believe, his eyes are now opened ; he fees he has 
been an inftrument of wickednefs and folly: indeed, when I ob- 
ferved it to him, he not only took patiently the obfervation, but 
indireétly affented to the truth of it. He made, at the fame time, 


as far as his mawwais ‘onte would permit, an apology for. his treat- 
ment of me.’ 


Refpedting the opinion which seabed Lee entertained of 
the Americans at Midfummer, 1782, we find the following 
evidence, in a letter to his fifter, in England. 


‘ You are curious, my dear fifter, on the fubje&, of my finan- 
ces, and are defirous to know whether thefe people, to whom I 
have facrificed every thing, have fhewnthe fame black ingratitude 
with refpectt to my circumitances as they have in other matters; [ 
can affure you, then, that their actions are all of a piece. Was 
is not for the friendfhip of Mr. Robert Morris and a fortunate 
purchafe I made, more by luck thartcunning, I might have beg- 
ged in the flreets, but without much chance of being relieved ; 
not but that, to be juft, there are many exceptions to the general 
character of the Americans, both in and out of the army, and I 
think the greater number are of the latter clafs, men of {ome ho- 


nour, and who, I believe, have, from the beginning, afted on 
principle.’ 


Having thus laid before our readers the moft promirtent parts 
of the prefent volume, we fhall conclude with obferving, that 
the general evinces in his writings the fame {fpirit of freedom 


with which he ufually acted. His remarks, on different oc- 
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eafions, difcover a ftrong underftanding ; but his difcernment. 
is frequently blunted by prejudice y and a mutability of fenti- 
ment, to which he feems peculiarly prone, diminifhes the cre- 
dit, that might otherwife have been due to his opinions and 
judgment. 





A Day in Turkey ; or, the Ruffian Slaves. A Comedy, as aéted 
at the Theatre Royal, in. Covent Garden. By Mrs. Cowley. 
8vo. 1s. 6¢. Robinfons. 1792. 


MBE:°: Cowley’s plays have been in general diftinguifhed for 
the eafe, the fprightlinefs, and the naiveté of the dia- 
logue. ‘The characters have feldom been new or {triking, ° 
and, if we found fome additional feature as a mark to diftin- 
guifh any one from the common herd, it was the principal no- 
velty that we could difcover. Yet, with a flight plot, and no 
uncommon characters, fhe has often amufed the chearlefs 
hour, and received her full fhare of applaufe: we mean not to 
recall or difapprove of the commendation we have beftowed: 
we with not to take one from the number of plaudits. In ten- 
dernefs, we endeavour to forget her tragical efforts. ) 

To fail in the later attempts has been the fortune of many 
dramatic authors of confiderable merit; nor muft Mrs. Cow- 
ley expect to be exempted from human frailties. Lively dialogue 
is, perhaps, one of the tendereft flowers. ‘The air will tarnifh 
its florid hue, and all-devouring time deftroy its fragrance. 
Our author fhould, perhaps, have ftopped fooner, and neither 
have given room for the former irnputations of fupplying wit 
Ly indelicacy; nor, for what we are compelled to fay of the 
w before us, that the {pirit and eafe are too apparently af- 
fumed, that puns and equivoques are brought to fupply the 
place of wit and humour. : 

The Preface might have been omitted: it is only in- 
tended as an apology for the introduction of politics. The 
fentiments of A la Greque are thofe of a democrat; Mrs. 
Cowley fhould not have faid, of an emigrant ¥renchman,’ 
fince that term is fo generally applied to the oppofite party. But 

olitics, fhe adds, are unfeminine, apologifing at the fame time 
to Mifs Woolftonecraft, ‘ whofe book, fhe fays, contains fuch a 
- bedy of mind, as fhe hardly ever met with.’ Duval’s two pon- 
derous folios of Ariftotle’s works lie now before us, and per- 
haps thofe may be ftyled a ‘body of mind’—but to contain a 
body of mind !—No; the phrafe can never be current on this 
fide of St. George’s Channel. 

The plot of the play is of fo flight a texture that we fear al- 
moft to touch it. A-Rufhan was married, his wife feized on 
her wedding-day; and he, in “a? of her, ° enadzing prodi«- 
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gies.of valour,’ as all knight-errants do, when they are defpe- 
rately in love, or feel fevere difappointment, is taken prifoner 
by the Turk who had purchafed his Alexma- Ibrahim, the 
matter of Alexina, fees Paulina, anether new flave, who-has nor 
the fame reafon to fhun him, marries her, and Orloff departs 
in peace with his bride-—-The condwxt of fuch a ftory cannet be 
the fubjeét of animadverfion, and the perfons reprefented are 
good Ruflians and Turks—in name. Ala Greque {peaksgn cha- 
racter ; and, if to be a Frenchman is to be impertinent and ab- 
furd, our author may be faid to have fucceeded in this refpect. 
Thefe are, however, the fuggeftions only of an attentive pe- 
tufal; on the ftage it may be an entertawming performance. 

We thall fele€t one fcene as a fpecimen of Mrs. Cowley’s 
ftyle of humour: it is not one of the worft im this perform- 
ance. 

* Enter Orlof, furrousded by Tarks. 


‘ Muley. Coyrageous Ruffian, thou art ours! Could valour 
have faved thee, captivity and you had never met — Your emprefs, 
we truft, has not many fuch foldiers in the neighbouring camp.— 
Come, droop not, Sir, this x the fortune of wax. 

‘ Orloff. Had I been made your prifoner, whilft on a poft of 
duty, I could have borne my lot—A foldier can fwpport not on- 
Ty death, but even flavery, wher a fenfe of duty gives dignity to 
his chains; but my chains are bafe ones, for I reconnoiter’d with- 
out command, and have loft my liberty without glory. 

‘ AlaGr. Then / have loft my liberty too without glory, for 
I attended you without command, and. now—Oh, & diable! I am 
valet de chambre to a flave! 

‘Turk. Let not that afe&t thee! The fortune of war, which has 
wounded your mafter’s pride, ought to elate yours, for you are 
now his equal—both flaves alike. : 

*‘ AlaGr. [Eagerly.) Are we fo? And has he no farther right 
to command me, nor threaten me? Kind fir, tell me but that— 
tel] me but that--! 

‘ Turk. None, none. 

‘AlaGr. Hom! [Pats his hat on, and tares cut his fanff box, 
takes Jauff, then goes to bis mafter, and offers his box.| 'Take a pinch, 
don’t be fhy. . 

© Orloff. Scoundrel! [7 hroaws up the box with his arm.) 

¢ AlaGr. Nay, no hard names—let us be civil to each other, 
as brother flaves ought to be—And now I think of it— Hark ye! 
I fuppofe your flaves take rank according to their ufefulnefs. — 

© Turk. Cestainly. : 

© Ala Gr. Well then, my mafter—I mean that man there, who 
was my mafter, can do no earthly thing but fight, whilft I, on the 
contrary, am expert at feveral. | 

¢ Muley 
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“ Muley. Your qualifications? | 

* Ala Gr.. They are innumerable—I can fing you pretty little 
French airs, and Italian canzonettas—No man in Paris, fir—for 
I have the honour to be a Frenchman—No mem in Paris under- 
ftands the fcience of the powder-puff better than myfelf—I can 
frize you im a tafte beyond—Oh, what you are all crags, I fee— 
fore fronts, and back fronts—Oh, thofe vile turbans, my genius 
will be Joft amongft you, and a frizear will be of no more ufé 
than an oyfter-woman—Why, you look as though you had all 
been fcalp’d, and cover’d your crowns with your pillows. 

« Turk. Chriftian, oar turbans are too elevated a fubjec&t for 
your {port. 

‘A la Gr. Dear fir, [pointing to his turban, and then to the 
ground| drop the fubjeét, it wall be a proof of national tafte. 

‘ Muley. Thy f{peech is licertious and empty; but in a French- 
man we can pardon it—’tis national tafe—However, if your boaft- 
ed qualifications end here, it is probable, you will be a flave as 
little diftinguifii’d as your matter. 

‘ Aja Gr. Pardennez mei! I can do things he never thought 
©f—You have heard the ftory of the bafket-maker amongft favages? — 
Ido not defpair of feeing my mafter my fervant yet—Courage, 
monfieur le compte! I'll treat you wath great condefcenfion, de- 
pend on’t, and endeavour te make you forget in all things the dif 
tance between us. 

* Muley. He feems too deeply abforb’d in melancholy, to be 
zoufed by thy impertinence ! 

“ A la Gr. Poor young man! Times are alter’d, to be fure; 
and at prefent he’s a little down in the mouth ; but he’s fond of 
mufig, cheer him with a Turkifh air—Helas! all the air we have 
will be Turkifh now. - 

‘ Orloff. Ahno! forbear your mufic, and bring me your chains! 
Drag me to your dungeons! The intelleftual bitternefs of this 
soment cannot be increafed by outward circumftance. 

“ AlaGr. Chains and dungeons ! Why fure the ghoft of our 
dead Baftille has not found its way hither — Hey, meffieurs® 
Have you lantern pofts too, and hanging marquiffes in this ey ? 

‘ Orlog. [angrily.] Peace! 

‘ Ala Gr. Peace! That’s a beld demand.—Your denpiletl can’t 
find it at the head of a hundred thoufand men, and the mof fu- 
_ blime grand fignior is obliged to put on his night-cap without it, 
though he has, a million of thefe pretty gentiemen to aflift him— 
Befides, England has engrofs’d the commodity. 

© Orloff. Come, fir, let us not loiter here — I would have my 
fate determined, and my mifery complete. Alas! is it not al- 
ready fo? Yes, my heart has been long the property of forrow, 
and it will never relinquifh its claims. 
Z 3 < Muley. 
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‘ Muley. I hall lead you to the palace of the baffa Ibrahim—it 
is in the neighbourhood of yonder camp which he commands, what 
your fate may then be, his humour determines. 

‘ Ala Gr. Then I hope we fhall catch him in a good humour, 
and what care I whether a Turk or a Ruffian has the honour to be 
my matter? Now you fee the misfortune of being born a count ! 
Had he loft no more than I have, he’d be as carelefs as J am— 
Come, brother flave—no ceremony, no ceremony, I beg. 

[Exeunt—A la Greque pulls back bis mafter, and walks out be- 
fore him.’ 





—— 


The Road to Ruin. A Comedy. As itis adted at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. By I. Holcroft. 8vo. 15.64. De- 
brett. 1792. 


R. Holcroft has been a fuccefsful adventurer on the ftage, 

and the prefent comedy fhows that his fpirit and inven- 

tion have not yet declined. The events of the comedy are 
varietl, the dialogue lively, the characters difcriminated, and 
the minuter traits of the heart developed with fkill. Impartial 
critici'm maft, however, add, that the plot is a common one: 
no intrigue is artfully inveloped, no reverfe of forturie fixes 
the attention by the unexpected change of fituation ; fome of 
the characters are coloured too flrongly ; and Harry Dornton, 
who reminds us of the giddy thoughtlefs Harry Chetterfield, 
in Mrs. Smith’s laft novel, 1s too often on the brink of incone 
fiftency. ‘The denouement, it may be alfo obferved, is obvi- 


-oufly an imitation of that of the Weft Indian. 


Harry Dornton is the fon of an eminent banker, a partner 
in the banking-houfe, and, from gambling, truly in ‘ the Road 
to Ruin.’ His father, good-natured, kind, and indulgent, does 
not check his fon’s follies till his debts have been almoft fatal 
to himfelf; and then, with the inconfiftency which affection 
flrugegling with refentment mutt produce, checks them imper- 
featly, and with an occafionally remitted feverity, The friend 
of Harry Dorntonis Jack Milford, the natural fon of the wi- 
dow Warren’s laft hufband. By a former marriage fhe has q 
daughter called Sophia, a ‘lively gh jult emerging from the 

or the firft time in J.ondon 
at the dangerous age of feventecn; but fenfible, chea ful, and 
benevolent, 
' Such is nearly the fituation of di circumftances at the 
commencement of thecomedy. Mr. Dornton refufes his fon 
admittance into the houfe ; and, with his ufual inconfiftency, 
at aft grants it. Jack Milford accompanies him ; and we 
find that his father’ s will, long fuppofed to be Joft, is difcovergd 
ju a private drawer, and fent to Knoland, (for he js reprefented 
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to have died on the continent) by a gentleman who has fiot yet 
produced it; as well as that the artlefs tendenefs of Sophia 
had made an equal impreflion on the heart ot larry Dornton. 
But ruin haftens on; and the heart of Harry, truly affectionate 
to his father, feels feverely the confequences of his indifcre- 
tion. In a moment of contrition, he refolves to offer his hand 
to the fuperannuated coquettifh widow, who accepts of him 
with a fatisfaction f{carcely diflembled: the innocent refent- 
ment of Sophy Freelove is well drawn, and the abfurdity of the 
widow reprefented in colours not unfuitable to the indelicacy 
of her conduct. Her other lover (for the reputation of her im- 
menfe fortune did not make a fingle impreflion only) is a mo- 
dern jockey, a character we /u/peé?, yet in this age of extrava- 
gance we {peak with referve and diffidence, rather overcharged. 
‘Vhis gambling racer meets with an infamous ufurer, who offers 
his affiftance for the moderate fum of 50,000 pounds, with a pro- 
mife of certainly prevailing on the widow to marry him. The fe- 
cret influence appears to be his poffeffing the will of her late huf- 
band, which was brought to'him by miftake: his name Silky 
refembling fo nearly that of the real executor Sulky, the part- 
ner of Mr. Dornton. While this infamots bargain was tran{f- 
acting, Milford and Sulky, who had been led to fufpect the 
intrigue by the indifcretion of Goldfinch, the gambling jockey, 
conceal themfelves in a clofet, and burft into the room at the 
moment of the conclufion. The event is eafily conjectured, and 
each party rendered equally happy by what they lofe, as well as 
what they gain, except Goldfinch and the widow.—The fu- 
bordinate circumftances we need not mention ; nor are they 
all deferving of our praife. ‘The abfurd, extravagant beuevo- 
lence of Harry, in giving Jack Milford the money faved by his 
father in the impending ruin of the bank, faved for the purpofe 
of reimburfing the widow the fum given for his relief, when 
the marriage was defigned, may be excufed by the admirers of 
a fimilar unjuttifiable generofity in the popular character, 
Charles Surface, but it can never be approved of by the cooler 
reader. ‘Ile duel alfo is too fentimental to deferve much 
commendation.—The firft feene introduces the father with 
great propriety and force. | 


© Mr. Doruton alone. Paft two o’clock and not yet returned !— 
Well, well !—It’s my own fault !—Mr. Smith ! 


‘ Eater Mr. Smith. 


«Mr. Smith. Sir. 

‘ Dornton. Is'Mr. Sulky come in? 

© Mr. Smith. No, fir. 
' © Doraton. Are you fure Harry Dornton faid he fhould return to- 
night? 7 | aed 


Z 4 € Mr. 
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© Mr. Smith. Yes, fir. 
© Dornton. A you don’t know where he is gone? 
© Mr. Smith. did not tell me, fir. 
© Dornton. { Angrily| I afk if you know ! 
© Mr. Smith. 1 believe to Newmarket, fir. 
< Dornton. You always believe the worft!—I’ll fit up no longer 
— Tell the fervants to go to bed—And do you hear, fhould heap- 
ply to you for money, don’t let him have a guinea. 
‘Mr. Smith. Very well, fir. 
* Dornton. I have done with him; he is henceforth no fon of 
mine! Let him ftarve ! 
‘ Mr. Smith. He a&ts very improperly, fir, indeed. 
* Dernton. Improperly! How? What doeshedo? [ Alarmed. 
© Mr. Smith. Sir! ; 
‘ Dornten. Have you heard any thing of. 
* Mr. Smith. (Confufed |No—No, fe-Nothing—Nothing but 
what you yourfelf tell me. 
‘ Dornton. ‘Then how do you know he has a&ted improperly ? 
© Mr. Smith. He is certainly a very good-hearted young gentle- 
man, fir. 
© Dornton. Good-hearted ! How dare you make fuch an afler- 
tion? 
‘ Mr. Smith. Sir! 
* Dornion. How aare you, Mr. Smith, infult me fo? Is not his 
gaming notorious; his racing, driving, riding, and affociating 
with knaves, fools, debauchees, and black legs? | 
‘Mr. Smith. Upon my word, fir-——I — 
© Dornton. But it’s over! His name has this very day been ftruck 
out of the firm! Let his drafts be returned. It’s all ended! [Pa- 
ficnately] And, obferve, not a guinea! If you lend him any your- 
felf Ill not pay you. I'll no longer be a fond doating father ! 
Therefore take warning! Take warning, I fay! Be his diftrefs 
what it will, not a guinea! Though you fhould hereafter fee him 
begging, ftarving in the ftreets, not fo much as the loan or 
the gift of a fingle guinea ! [With great paffion, 
‘ Mr. Smith. 1 fhall be careful to obferve your orders, fir. 
© Dornton. Sir! [Terror] Why, would you fee him ftarve?— 
Would you fee him ftarve and not lend hima guinea? Would you, ; 
fir? Would you? 
‘ Mr. Smith. Sir!—Certainly not, except in obedience to your 
orders! 
© Doraton. [Amazxement and compeffion|: And could any orders 
juftify your feeing a poor unfortunate youth, rejected by his-fa- 
ther, abandoned by his friends, ftarving to death ? 
‘ Mr. Smith, There is no danger of that, fir. 
* Dorntan. 1 tell you the thing fhall happen! He fhall ftarve to 
death! [Horror at the Juppofition} Pll never look on him more ‘ a 
on 
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fon of mine? and I am very certain, when I have forfaken him, 
all the world will forfake him too. { Almof in tears.) Yes, yes! 
He is born to be a poor wretched outcaft! . 

‘ Mr. Smith. I hope, fir, he ftill will make a fine man. 

© Doruton. Will? -— There is not a finer, handfomer, nobler 
looking youth in the kingdom; no not in the world! 

* Mr. Smith. I mean a worthy good man, fir. 

* Doraton. How can you mean any fuch thing? The company 
he keeps would corrupt a faint. : 

‘« Mr. Smith. Sir, if you will only tell me what your pleafure is, 
I will endeavour to aé& like a faithful fervant. - 

¢ Dornton. I know you are a faithful fervant, Mr. Smith—— 
{Takes his hand] I know you are—But you—You are not a fa- 
ther.’ ' 


The following is equally chara€teriftic of the father and 


fon. 
© Enter Mr. Smith, in confternation. 


¢ Mr. Smith. Bills are pouring in fo faft upon us we hall never 
get through ! | 3 
« Harry. [Struck] What 1_. What is it that you fay? 
‘ Mr. Smith. We have paid our light gold fo often over that 
the people are very furly ! 
© Dornton. Pay it no more! — Sell it inftantly for what it is 
worth, difburfe the laft guinea, and fhut up the doors! 
‘ Harry. [Taking Mr. Smith afide| Are you ferious? 
© Mr. Smith. Sir! 
© Harry. [Impatiently] Are you ferious, I fay ?—Is it not fome 
trick to impofe upon me? 
‘ Mr. Smith. Look into the fhop, fir, and convince yourfelf ! 
—If we have not a fupply in half an hour we muft ftop! [Exir. 
‘ Harry. [Wildly] Tol de rol—My father! Sir! [Turning 
away] Isit poflible ?—Difgraced ?—Ruined ?—In reality ruined? 
—By me ?—Are thefe things fo ?>—~Tol de rol— 
“ Dornton. Harry !—How you look !—You frighten me! 
< Harry..(Starting] It thall be Gone ! 
¢ Dornton. What do you mean ?e=Calm yourfelf, Harry ! 
‘ Harry. Ay! By heaven! 
© Dornton. Hear me, Harry! 
© Harry. This inftant! [Gong] 
* Dornton. [Calling] Harry ! 
© Harry. Don’t droop! [Returning Don’t defpair! I’ll find 
* pelief—[ A4fde] Firft to my friend —He cannot fail? But if he 
fhould !|—Why ay, then to Megera !—I will marry her, in fuch 
a caufe, were fhe fifty widows, and fifty furies ! 
‘ Dornton. Calm yourfelf, Harry ! 
* Harry. 1 am calm!— Very calm!—~lIt fhall be done !—Don’t 
be 
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be deje&ted-——-You are my father—You were the firft of men in 
the firlt of cities—-Revered by the good and refpetted by the great 
—You flourifhed profperoufly !—But you had a fon! —I remem- 
ber it! .. 
. © Dornton. Why do you roll your eyes, Harry? 
© Harry. I won't be long away ! 
© Dornton. Stay where you are, Harry! [carching his hand] All 
vill be well! Iam very. happy ! Do not leave me !—I am very 
happy !—-Indeed I am, Harry ! !—Very happy ! 
-* Harry. Tol de rol— Heaven blefs you, fir! You are a worthy 
gentleman !—T’il-not be long ! 
* Dornton. Hear me, Harry !—I am very happy ! 


© Enter a Clerk. 


« Clerk. Mr. Smith, fir, defires to know whether we may fend 
to the Bank for a thoufand pounds worth of filver. . 

‘ Harry. [Furioufly] No, fcoundrel!: [Breaks away and Exit. 

* Dornton. [Calling and almoft fobbing] Harry ! ‘Efarey {—-T am 
very happy!—Hlarry Dornton! [Jz a kind of fupor} 1 am very 
happy !—Very happy ! eS se 


Various incidental reprefentations of fafhionable life are, 
perhaps, correCtly drawn ; but, removed from the vortex, we 
cannot judge of the fidelity of the jikenefs. We hope, for the 
credit-of human nature, that they are caricatures. We fhall 
add but one f{pecimen of the language of Goldfinch. Cha- 
racters of this kind have been often on the ftage, but the fol- 
Jowing is an amended copy of an heterogeneous animal, ac- 
cording to the laft and moft improved edition. 


* Enter ‘Fenny. 


* Fenny. My miftrefs can’t fee you at prefent, gentlemen. 

‘ Goldfinch. Can’t fee me? [Vexed| Take Harriet an airing in 
the phzeton ! 

‘ Harry. What, is Harriet.your favourite ? 

‘ Goldfinch. To be fure! I keep her. 

‘ Harry. You do? 

* Goldfinch. Fine creature l., 

¢ Harry. Well bred ? 

‘ Goldfinch. Jul to my tafte ! — Like myfelf, free and eafy. 
"Shat’s your fort ! - ” 

‘ Harry. A fine woman? ~ é 

‘ Goldfinch. Prodigious ! Sifter to the Irifh Giant! Six feet in 
her flockings !—That’s your fort ! — Sleek coat, flowing mane, ° 
broad cheft, all bone !—Dafliing figure in a phaeton !—Sky.blue 
h pee {carlet fath, green hat, yellow ribbands, white feathers, 
gold band and taffel !—That’s your fort! 

MALT: Ha, ha, ha! Heigho !=Why “ are a high fellow, 
Charle 


© Goldfinch. 
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 $ Goldfinch. To be fure! — Know.the odds! -—— Hold four in 
hand !—Turn a corner in ftile !—Reins in form—Elbows f{quare 
~—Wrift pliant—Hayait ?—Drive the Coventry ftage twice a week 
all fummer— Pay for an infide place—-Mount the box—Tip the 
coachy a crown—Beat the mail—Come in full fpeed!—Rattle 
down the gateway ! ! Take care of your heads !—Never killed but 
one woman and a child in all my life—That’s your fort! [Going. 

Fenny. -[ Afide to Goldfinch] Take him with you. [ Exit. 
. € Goldfinch. Wanta hedge : ?—Take guineas to pounds Precipi- 
tate againit Dragon? 

‘ Harry. No. 

© Goldfizch. [Afide} With 1 could have him a few!—Odd or 
even for fifty? {Drawing his band clenched from his pocket. | 

‘ Harry. Ha, ha, ha! Odd enough ¢ . 

* Goldfinch. Will you cut a card, hide in the hat, chuck in the 
glafs, draw cutts, heads or tails, gallop the maggot, {wim the 
hedgehog, any thing? 

‘ Harry. Nothing. . ! 

‘ Goldfinch. Vm up to all—That’s your fort !—Get him with 
me and pigeon him. [4/d¢e]—Come and fee my greys——Been to 
Tatterfall’s and bought a fet of fix—Smokers !—-Beat all England 
for figure, bone, and beauty '—Hayait, charmers !—That’s your 
fort !—Bid for two pair of moufe ponies for Harriet. 

‘ Harry. Ha, ha, ha! The Irith Giantefs drawn by moufe 

onies ! = | 

‘ Goldfinch. Come and fee ’em. 

_ © Harry. [Sarcaftically] No. Iam weary of the company of 
ftable-boys. 

" © Goldfinch. Why fo? — Shan’t play you any tricks —If they 
{quirt water at you, or make the colts kick You, tell me, and I’ll 
horfewhip ’em—Arch dogs ! Deal of wit! 

_ © Harry. When they S I’ll horfewhip them myfelf, 

‘ Goldfinch. Y ourfelf ?—’Ware that !—Wrong there! 

‘ Harry. I think I fhould be right. 

‘ Goldfinch. Do you!—What—Been to fchool ? 

‘ Harry. To fchool !—Why yes—I— 

* Goldfinch. Mendoza!—Oh !—-Good morrow ! [ Exit.” 


Upon the whole, this comedy is not unworthy of the ap- 
probation it has received from the public. 





| Joliecniet of the Mutability of Fortune, [elected from ancient and 
modern Hiftory, and arranged according to their Chronological 
Order, By A. Bicknell. 8v0. 53. Boards. Jordan. 1792. 


NO incident occurs more often in perufing hiftory than the 

mutability of fortune; and, the certainty of death ex- 
eepted, none has been rendered more fubfervient to the pur- 
pofes 
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pofes of the diyine and the moralift. With refpe&, however? 
to improvement in political knowledge, which is one of thé’ _ 
chief objeéts of hiftorical refearch, it may be queftioned, 
whether the confideration of this mutability can afford any 
important advantage ; for, in general, we find, that in thofe 
inftances where a reverfe of fortune is moft copfpicuous, the 
mutability has been owing to circumftances which could nei-. 
ther be forefeen nor prevented by human wifdom. But we 
may obferve, that the cafe is different, when the tranfition, 
either to profperous or adverfe fortune, is flow and gradual. 
The change in fuch inftances ufually proceeds, not fo much 
from fortuitous occurrences, as from a feries of conduét, ei 
ther governed by prudence, or, on the contrary, directly re- 
pugnant to its dictates, The author of the volume now be- 
fore us confiders the mutability of fortune in the light firft 
mentioned, and fets out with the following introduction. 


‘ All things change.—This planet, the temporary abode of 
mankind, from its revolution round the fun, is fubjedt, in its at- 
mofpheric ceconomy, to uaceafing tranfition. The feafons are ina 
continual ftate Of flua&uation. ‘The chilling blafts of Winter fuc- 
ceed to the genial warmth of Summer. The whole fuperficial ar- 
sangement of the globe fhows an invariable difpofition to matabili- 
ty.—So likewife does the life of man, From the moral and na- 
tural difeafes annexed to his being, no great degree of permanen- 
cy, in the ftate either of his body or his mind, is to be expected 
by him. Health, plenty, and tranquillity, may be his portion 
to-day ;—to-morrow, difeafe, indigence, and trouble ;— or, the 
feene may be reverfed, and the diftreffes arifing from adverfity, 
may as fuddenly be turned into profperity and gladnefs. 

« A {election of the moit remarkable inflances of this mutabi- 
hity in the affairs of mankind, from which no age nor clime has 
been exempted, will, we truft, prove at once entertaining and in- 
fiructive ; for, while they relax the mind of thofe who read only 
for amufement, thole of a more ferious and fpeculative turn may 
deduce from them this moral inference : that theugh piety and vir- 
tue cannot always fecure from the affi@ive viciffitudes of fortune, 
they alone can afford Jupport under them; and, in the fame manner, 
muben the change is profperous, they only can render fuch fuccefs a 
blefing. 

The feven firft inftances which the author relates are taken 
from the Old Teftament, and therefore generally well known. 


They are thofe of Adam and Eve, Jofeph, Job, Ruth, Da- 
vid, Efther, and Nebuchadnezzar. 


The next inftance is that of Croefus, king of Lydia, in 
whom the mutability of fortune was particularly remarkable ; 
and 
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and the effects of it were aggravated in proportion to his for- 
mer fecurity. : 

Next foliows the hiftory of Themiftocles, the Athenian. 
who after rifing to great eminence by his military atchieve- 
ments, was banifhed from his country, and ended his days by 
poifon, in the city of Magnefia. 

The tenth inftance adduced is Cais Marius, in whom the 
mutability of fortune was fingular andextreme. The author, 
-had he pleafed, might have concluded his account of this ex- 
traordinary perfonage with the following beautiful lines from 
the poet Lucan: 


Ille fuit vite Mario modus, omnia pafio 
Quz pejor fortuna habet, atque omnibus ufo 
Quie melior, menfoque homini quid fata pararent. 


Belifarius affords the author the next inftance; though 
there is reafon for thinking that the fate of this diftinguithed 
character has been mifreprefented by hiftorians; and to this 
Mr. Bicknell has attended. 

Afterwards follow Mahomet, Alfred, cardinal Wolfey, and 
pope Sixtus the Fifth. For the amufement of our readers, and, 
_at the fame time, as a {pecimen of the work, we fhall infert 
an extract from the hiftory of this extraordinary perfon, who 


had been originally a ragged boy, attending hogs in the 
‘field. 


‘ The method by which the heads of the Romifh church is cho- 
fen, is either by fcrutiny, by accefs, or by adoration. The firlt 
is done, by every cardinal’s writing upon a long narrow flip of 
paper, “* I give my vote to his eminence cardinal A. B.;” and 
after this paper is folded in a particular form, he further infcribes 
on one of the folds, a motto of his own chufing ; as faith, hope, 
charity, peace, religion, juftice, or fuch other word or words ashe 
pleafes. Thefe tickets are put into a golden chalice that ftands- 
upon the altar in the chapel, where the fcrutiny is made, and 
being afterwards poured out upon a table, if it happens that two- 
thirds of the votes fall upon one perfon, he is immediately de- 
clared pope. But this very rarely comes to pafs. 

‘ If the election cannot be decided by a {crutiny, they proceed 
to accefs, or approach ; in which, a perfon being propofed by one 
of the cardinals, the reft accede, by faying, *‘ I accede to cardi- 
nal D. and have a right to do fo, as appears from my ticket, — 
fubfcribed peace, juffice, religion,”? or whatever the word might 
be. 

‘ The third is by adoration,. and is thus performed: that care 
dinal who is the candidate’s chief friead, goes up to him, and 
making 
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making a low reverence, cries out, 4 Pope! A Pope! When if 
happens that two thirds of the eleétors do the’ fame, the adored 
cardinal is then acknowledged as pope; but if there wants only 
one of that humber, the election is void. Both accefs and ado- 
ration are ufually confirmed, for form’s fake, by a fcrutiny, which 
is feldom unfavourable to the election which has taken place. 

¢ Through the afliduity and intereft of his friends, cardinal 
Alexandrino and D’Efte, after much cavilling and oppofition, 
Montalto was chofen pope by adoration. While the cardinals ° 
were crowding towards him to congratulate him, he fat coughing, 
and weeping as if fome great misfortune had befallen him. But 
when the cardinal Dean commanded them to retire to their refpec- 
tive places, in order to proceed to a regular fcrutiny, he drew 
near to one of his friends, and whifpered in his ear, ‘* Pray take 
care that the fcrutiny is no prejudice to the adoration,’? which 
was the firft difcovery he made of his ambition. 

‘ It was obferved, that while the fcrutiny was carrying on, he 
walked backwards and forwards, and feemed to be in great agi- 
tation ; but the moment he perceived there was a fuficiént num- 
ber of votes to fecure his election, he threw the ftaff, with which 
he ufed to fupport himfelf, into the middle of the chapel, ftretched 
himfelf up, and appeared taller by almoft a foot than he had done 
for feveral years. 

‘ The cardinals, aftonifhed at fo fudden an alteration, looked 
at him with amazement; and one of them cried out, ‘* Stay a 
little !— foftly !— there is a miftake in the fcrutiny.”? But 
Montalto, with a ftern look, boldly anfwered, ‘* There is no 
miflake; the fcrutiny is good, and in due form ;” and immedi- 
ately thundered out the Ze Deum himfelf, in a voice that made the 
chapel fhake. ! 7 

‘ What will not fortitude and prefence of mind do! Had Mon- 
talto not acted with this firmnefs, there is not the leaft doubt but 
that fo fudden a change of behaviour, and the cry of “ there 
being a miftake in the {crutiny,”? would have puta ftop to the 
ele€tion, had the cardinals feconded the affertion. But they all 
ftood dumb and motionlefs, looking at each other, and biting their 
lips. Or, had the dean, whofe office it was to fing the Te Deumy 
commanded Montalto to defift, the other cardinals would have 
fupported him in it, and he had been for ever excluded. They 
were, however, as before obferved, fo fafcinated by the fingula- 
rity of the circumftance, that they were unable to take the ne- 
ceflary fleps for retrieving the error they had committed.’ 


The remaining inftances exhibited are Oliver Cromwell, 
Richard Cromwell, and Mafaniello. The following anecdote, 
. of 
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of Richard, is fcarcely lefs memorable than the reverfe of for- 
tune which he experienced. 


‘ By the death of his only fon, who was called, after his 
grandfather, Oliver, and who died in the year 1705, without 
iffue, Richard became entitled to a life eftate in the manor of 
Hurfley. It being neceffary that he fhould take poffeffion of it, 
he fent his youngeft daughter into Hampfhire for that purpofeé. 
But inftead of taking poffeffion of it in the name of her father, 
fhe and her fifters, notwithftanding he had been the fondeft of pa- 
rents to them, forgetting their duty, and even humanity, refufed 
to deliver it up tohim. The reafon they gave for doing this was, 
that they confidered him as fuperannuated, and therefore propofed 
only to allow him a fmall fum yearly. This, Richard refufed to. 
accept, and commenced a fuit againft them, to obtain poffeffion, 
As the venerable old man was obliged upon this occafion to ap- 
pear perfonally in court, his fifter, lady Fauconberg, fent her coach 
and equipage to conduct him thither. 

¢ When he arrived at Weftminfter-hall, the judge, who is fup- 
pofed to have been fir John Holt, (ftruck with the fad reverfe of 
his fortune, and the ungrateful behaviour of his daughters), in 
a manner that did honour to him both as 4 magiftrate and a gen- 
tleman, not only had him condué¢ted into an apartment, where his 
lordfhip had provided refrefhments for him, and where he re-_ 
mained until the caufe came on, but ordered a chair to be brought 
into court for him, and infifted, upon account of his very advan- 
ced age, that he fhould fit covered. One of the counfel on the 
other tide being about to objec to the indulgence of the chair, the 
judge immediately replied, ‘* I will allow of no refle@tions to be 
made, but that you goto the merits of the caufe :’”? and when the 
arguments on both fides bad been heard, after fpeaking with a 
becoming feverity of the fhameful treatment of his daughters, he 
made an order in Richard’s favour, obferving, that they might 
have permitted an agent parent toenjoy his rights in peace for the 
{mall. remains of life. When this conduct of the judge was re- 
ported to queen Anne, fhe beftowed fome handfome commenda- 


tions on him for the proper attention fhewn to one who had been 
a fovereign,’ 


The inftances of the mutability of fortune, which this au- 
thor has felected, are doubtlefs correfpondent to his defign; 
but the work might have afforded much greater variety, had’ 
he related the feveral hiftories with more concifenefs, and ad- 
mitted a larger number of examples. 
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FRANCE. 


HE eleventh and twelfth volumes of the Bibliotheque de 

"Homme public have appeared at Paris. The works ana- 
Jifed in thefe volumes are chiefly general Lloyd’s Memoirs ; a Dif- 
courfe on the State of Europe, pronounced at the affembly of the 
friends of the conftitution, by M. de Peyfonnel, on the soth of 
March 1790, being the laf production of that ufeful writer; Wicque- 
fort on the Office of an Ambaflador; an hiflorical Analyfis 
concerning the Corn Laws of France. In the Memoirs of general 
Lloyd there are fome important difquifitions concerning the extent 
and nature of the French frontiers. 

Thefe volumes have been followed by volumes I. and II. of the 
fecond year of this publication. A memoir of M. Condorcet, one 
of the editors, on public education, appears in the firft volume. 
M. de C. obferves, that fociety owes to the people a public edu- - 
cation, 1. As a mean of rendering the equality of rights real; this 
eb]: gation confifts in allowing no inequality to fubfift which may 
occafion dependence, and inequality of inftruction is one of the 
principal fources of tyranny. 2. ‘fo dimiaifh the inequality which 
arifes from the difference of moral fentiments. 3. To increafe the 
fund of ufeful knowledge in fociety.—The fo!lowing opinion, ap- 
plicable to the Sorbonne, we fhall tranflate. ‘ The government 
ovght above all to fhun the error of confiding inftruction to public 
bodies which recruit themfelves. Their hiftory is that of the 
efforts they have made to perpetuate vain opinions, which 
enlightened men have long before arranged in the clafs of errors : 
it is that of their attempts to impofe on the mind a yoke, by the: 
aid of which they hope to prolong their credit, or enlarge their 
wealth. Whether thefe bodies be orders of monks, congregations 
af demi-moines, univerfities, fimple corporations, the danger 18 
equal. “Ihe inftruction which they will give will always tend, not 
to increafe the progrefs of knowledge, but to extend their power; 
not to teach the truth, but to perpetuate prejudices ufeful to their 
ambition, and opinions which ferve their vanity,’ &c. The re- 
mainder of this volume is occupied with extraéts from the work of 
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Paftoret on penal laws, and from Xenophon’s work on the finan- 
ces of Attica; after which is fubjoined an account of new political 
works. The fecond volume of the fecond year contains another 
memoir by M. de Condorcet, on public education, an analyfis of 
Bielfeld’s Political Inftitutions, and an account of new political 
works. 

The ‘ Memoires de la Vie privée de Benjamin Franklin,’ Pa. 
ris, 1791, 8vo. are a tranflation from the Englifh; but the French 
tranflator is of very different political principles from the Englith 
editor. In vindicating Franklin from the charges of. the editor, 
he obferves, that ‘ the greatelt part of the reproaches againft 
Franklin, in the work ot the Englifh writer, originate in the ab- 
furd idea that the American revolution is the work of one man, or 
of a few men termed factious, a miftake common in all countries 
to the agents of a government which has fallen. Accuftomed of- 
ten to fee the influence of one man in the former government, they 
perfuade themfelves that the fucceeding changes are alfo the work 
of a few men, and not developing the multitude of caufes which 
prepare and occafion a revolution, they fix their eyes and hatred 
on a {mall number of perfons whom talents, place, or reputation, 
or even a chance of circumftances, expofe to the chief notice. It 
is not confidered that thefe men have no ftrength, no power, ex- 
cept as the mere organs of a common intereft, and of a general 
need,’ 

Baudin’s La France Regenerée, a civic poem, is more remark- 
able for its patriotif{m than for any other merit. 

The Effais fur PArt de l’Indigotier, or Effays on the Manage- 
ment of Indigo, by M. le Blond, may be interefting at a period 
when this culture attracts much notice in the Eaft Indies, 

M: de Liancour’s Plan du Travail du Comité pour l’Extin&ion 
de la Mendicité; or ri of the means to be followed by the 
committee for the extinction of beggary, deferves the applaufe of 
every benevolent mind. It is eftablifhed as a fundamental pr inciple, 
that every perfon ina ftate has a right to fubfiftence. In confe- 
quence, fociety ought to provide for that of all the members who 
are in want: and labour is the proper mean of fubfiftence for thofe 
poor who are in a condition to work. ‘The healthy poor, whom 
vice prevents from working, have only a right to mere fubfift- 
ence, that the fociety may not reproach itfelf with their deftruc- 
tion: the infirm havea claim to complete aflifftance. If it be an 
indifpenfable duty for perfonsin a fociety to contribute to the fub- 
fiftence of thofe who cannot gain their bread, yet every contribu- 
tion exacted for that end, above the amount abfolutely neceflary, 
is a violation of property and aninjuftice, Upon fuch principles 
does the committee preceed, The caules of beggary in France are 
then examined, and chiefly imputed to the flow progrefs of agri- 
C.R. N. Ar. (ITV). March, 1792. Aa col 
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culture in thatcountry, which, compared with that of England, yields 
but as three toeight. Neceffary provifions are alfo imported: an- 
nually into France to the amount of two hundred millions of livres : 
while that country, if even moderately cultivated, might afford 
large exports to other flates. In England agriculture alfo occu- 
pies far more hands in an equal extent of furfacethan France does. 
After all, she foil and clime of England are, with regard to agri- 
culture, fuperior to thofe of France, or perhaps to thofe of any 
other country : and yet in England itis fuppofed the proportion of 
poor equals that of France. Commerce and manufactures offer 
far more abundant refources tothe poor than agriculture, and the 
toils are continuous, not interrupted by intervals. But our limits 
will not permit us to enlarge farther on this fubje& than merely to 
obferve, that the committee, afier defcanting on the means of em- 
ploying the honeft poor, proceeds to the means of correcting the 
vicious, ‘The whole pamphlet is worthy of the attention of the 
benevolent in all countries. 

Le Chemin du Bonheur tracé aux jeunes gens, is a religious 
work of great merit. The author gives the eilence of Chriitian- 
ity, free from controverfy, or any cenfure of thecreed or prac- 
tice of any Chriftian communion. 

The Prefervatif contre le Schifme, or queftions on the decree 
of the 27th Nav. 1790, 8vo. concerns the prefent religious fer- 
ments in France. 

A tragedy, entitled Wafhington, ou Ja Tiberte du nouveau 
monde, by M. de Sauvigny, bas appeared on the theatre of the 
nation at Paris. The title may indicate that it is an illegitimate 
drama. 

Mirabeau juge par fes Amis et par fes Enemis, Paris, ‘8vo. is 
the title of a work containing a coileétion of the beit pieces which 
have appeared in the periodical works for and againft that cele- 
brated man. 

The Voyage en Italie of M. Duclos, hiftoriographer of 
France, lately publifhed at Paris, in one volume, 8vo. is con- 
fined in its plan. ‘The journey was performed in the year 1766. 
M. Duclos declares exprefly, p. 280, ‘ Iam drawing up this jour- 
nal of my travels only for my own private fatisfa&tion, and not 
for the prefs.” We are not therefore to regard him as a complete 
traveller, but as a philofophical obferver, who collects as he paifes 
along political or moral materials, of which he means to make a 
proper ufe at a future time. Confidered under this point of view, 
this pofthumous work of Duclos is interefting. The good quali- 
ties and the defects of the author mark its pages; his peculiar 
manner; his pl ‘lofophical tone, always frank, often fevere, and that 
paflionate love for every feature of beauty or goodnefs, which 
eis peculiar to jut minds and fenfitive hearts. ‘The production 
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is nervous the caufticity of the author is very apparent: he lived 
with the great and knew them. 

Some of his refletions at Rome we fhall tranflate, as a f{pecimen 
of the work. £ With us in France a king builds a palace, his fuc- 
ceffor is not pleafed with it, and he builds another, which is in like 
manner abandoned by a third. If this change were only occafion- 
ed by the development of the genius of an age, and the gradual 
perfection of the arts, few objections could be made; but it is com- 
monly pure inconftancy, and the people pays the expence. We 
have feen as much fpent in building, nay more than Louis XIV. 
f{quandered, and what has been done? It is not thus at Rome. 
Ts the erection of a church propofed ? The plan is meditated, di- 
gefted firt. The future changes, if any, only tend to perfeét the 
edifice. One pope begins, and his fucceflors continue. The 
church of St. Peter is the work of thirty popes. 

‘In general, the adminiftration of pre popes is moderate, — 
Each pontificate is only eftimated at feven years, taking the me- 
dium of a feries of popes. It is not poffible that an old man 
fhould bufy himfelf with the faults of the adminiftration, that he 
fhould flatter himfelf that he fhall have time to correct them, of 
that he fhould even have fuch courage at an advanced age as to 
make the attempt: he only thinks of enjoyment.—The govern- 
ment is one of the worft in Europe. Ido not {peak of the defects 
of the conftitution of this fingular monarchy. Fer example, ina 
ftate where the fovereign is an old man eleéted and abfolute, but 
who cannot appoint his fucceffor, it is impoffible to reunite all in- 
clinations in one, to confound particular interefts in the common 
intereft, or to make the latter the fource of the former. The fpi- 
rit of new Rome is diametrically oppofite to that of the ancient. 
In this laft every point of the circumference tended to the center, 
and patriotifm was the ruling paflion of the citizens, In the new, 
all, who have the fmalleft private intereft to follow, leave the cirs 
cle. It is the mode to be folitary or not to unite, except to form 
factions, fave in one general inftance, the pretenfions of the Ro- 
man court ever other catholic ftates. In this point alone all are 
actuated with one fpirit. But this favourite object mu be foon 
renounced, if Rome wifhes to preferve any privilege.’ | 

Nor muft we omit to mention an Englifhman; who may ren- 
der the ifland of Caprz more illuftrious than the ancient debau- 
cheries of Tiberius. He wascalled the chevalier Torol. Affié- 
ed with an afthma, after having tried the air of the feveral res 
gions of Italy, he found no benefit except in this famous ifland. 
Hardly had he paft a few days at Anacapri before his breathing 
became more free. Refolved to fix there he built an agreeable 
houfe upon the hill, where he lived thirty years, occupied with 
leifure and amufed with his ftudies. M. Duclos thus proceeds. 
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* The fir piece of furniture he procured was a young and beauti- 
ful girl, by whom he had three fons, whom he fent to. London as 
foon as they were of an age proper to learn commerce, eath with 
a thoufand guineas. He “died in 17606, leaving to his female com. 
panion his houfe and two hundred a year, and the reft to his fons. 
His habitation was a kind of little fort, to which you afcended by 
itairs cut in the rock; it was defended by two pieces of cannon, 
and by a garrifon, confifting of domeftics whofe maintenance de- 
pended on the care and duiation of his life, without any. hope of 
legacies. He was beloved and eltcemed in the ifle. If this was 
not a wife man feek one fuch elilewhere.’ 

Of the work entitl.d Fiprit Penfécs et Maximes de M. l’Abbe 
Maury, little needs be faid. The opinion of the abbe, fupported 
by that of Hume, that here cannot be found a ray of real elo- 
quence in the Englith writers, is rather remarkable. But it aps 
pears certain the that animated elocution which appears in the 
works of Fenelon, Bofiuet, Roufleau, Raynal, &c. has never yet 
been hazarded by the fevere fenfe of our great authors, who pre. 
fer the decency of realon to the impaflioned decorations of elo- 
quence. 

The poems of M. Bonnard, Paris, 8vo. prefent many agree- 
able fpecimens of that light flyle which is the moft pleafing pra- 
vince of French poetry. 


GERMAN Y. 

The Ueberficht der Vornemtien Regierungen, &c. or View 
of the chief Goverments of Europe, by M. G. A. Breitenbach, 
counfellor pf the finances of the duke of Saxe-Weimar, prefents. 
an account of the prefent flate, not only of Europe, but of the 
known world, with an abridgement of the hiftory cf each coun- 
try, cr at leait of the reigning dynafty. As to Europe, this little 
work can only be ufc ful to thofe who look into it for the elements 
of the hifflorv of our own times; but the information it contains 
concerning the other parts of the globe, although very fhort, ne+ 
verthelefs developes a general knowledge of the ftate of thofe dif- 
tant countries jufficient for the commonalty ofreaders. As a {pe- 
cimen of his manner we fhall tranferibe't the following article. 


¢ National Government of the Interior Parts of America. 


‘Tt is well known that Peru'was an iently g governed by the 
Incas, and there (ull remain defcendants of that race. Apu inca, 
who had embraced the catholic faith, reigned, in 1746, over a 
part of the ancient inheritance of his family, from ‘arma in Pera 
to the country of the Amazons, and received an embafly trom Fer- 
cinand VI. king of Spain (See the Voyages of Bayer). Another, 
named ‘Vupac Marri, put himfelf at the head of an infurreétion 
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againft the Spaniards in 1781. He was vanquithed by the gene- 
ral D. Valle, who made him prifoner, and erdered his head tobe 
cut of. His wife and his children, with other of his relations, 
were brought captives to Cefco. 

‘ The defcendants of the ancient fovereigns of Mexico were de- 
prived of al! their rights by the Spaniards, and arranged in the 
clafs of private andividuals. It has neverthelefs happened that a 
defcendant of Pedro de Montezuma, fon of Moatezuma Il. and 
to whom the emperor Charles V. had affigned fome lands ia Mexi- 
co, with the title of count, obtained the dignity of viceroy of 
Mexico in 1697 (Voyages of Gemelli). Another of thefe counts; 
de Montezuma, lived at Manilla in 1768; the Spanifh king paid 
him a penfion of sooo piafters, and permitted him to ufe the arms 
afcribed to the Mexican empire (Voyages de Page). Of the 
other American princes, known under the name of Caziques, 
there was, in 1760, one named Ponteak, of the family of Ore 
tovavas, who governed the Algonquin Indians’ in. Canada, 
Roger, in his account of North detente mentions this Ponteak 
as one of the moft powerful princes in that part of the world, and 
who had formed the project of uniting under his fceptre all. the 
neighbouring native nations. But in this he failed.’ 

We fhall only obferve upon this extract, that it is furprifing to 
fee the Voyages of Gemelli quoted as an authentic work, while it 
was a fabrication of the clofet. 

Mr. Heim’s Hiftorifch Philologifche Abhandlang ; or, Hiftori- 
cal and Philological Treatife on the Roman Monuments difcover- 
ed at Afchaffenburg, from 1777 till 1787, Francfort and Mentz, 
4to. is not a little curious. Many Roman antiquities have at dif- 
ferent times'been found at Mentz, but they have been negleéted, 
or carried to Vienna. The difcoveries at Afchaffenburg began, 
1777, upon the occafion of repairing one of the old towers of the 
town, others followed in 1782, on demolifhing a private houfe, 
and in 1383, on fearching the foundations of the old caftle. The 
antiquities of which we have here a defcription, are, 1. A votive 
marble to Apollo and Diana. 2. One fimilar to Jupiter, as pre- 
ferver of the Roman republic. 3. Another, infcribed to the 
greateft of the gcds. 4. Another to Jupiter, by a family of the 
country. 5. A domeftic altar to Jupiter, 6. A votive marble 
to the fame deity, by two Roman legions. 7. Another dedicated 
to the Britifh Jove, and to the other gods of Britain. 8. A table 
of ftone for facrifices. g, A Roman coin. 

All thefe monuments are defcribed in the prolix ftyle of the old 
antiquaries; but the want of plates is an effential defe&t. The 
author gives an account of the progrefs of antiquarian itudies in 
his country, and a lift of writers: who have treated on the antiqui- 
ties of Mentz. 

Ifert’s Reize na Guinea, &c. or, a Voyage to Guinea and the 
A a3 Caraibes 
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Caraibes Iflands, 8vo. is in the form of letters, and prefents 
many proofs of judgment and veracity. ‘The author is phyfician 
to the Danifh fettlements in Africa, and he arrived at Chriftianf- 
burg, on the banks of the river Volta, towards the end of the year 
1783. This fortrefs is the chief place of a Danifh colony, founded 
in 1660. Mr, Ifert firft gives an account of a war between the 
Danes and the natives, which raged at the time of his arrival, 
Amid other particulars he then mentions that flreams of water are 
yare in that region; but the defeé is fupplied by a fingular filtra~ 
tion not yet accounted fer. Ditches are dug at the diltance of 150 
paces from the fea, and of the depth of eight or ten feet: by de- 
yrees they are filled with water to the height of the fea’s level 5 
and this water is perfectly {weet and wholefome. Our limits will 
not permit us to follow Mr, Ifert in his account of the charming 
country of Whedha, left a defert by the ftupid indolence of the na- 
tives, nor of that of the Aquapins, a nation leated about 30 leagues 
from the coaft, Mr. Mert leaves Africa to go to Santa Cruz, an 
jfland bought by the Danes from the French at the beginning of 
this century, The chief town is Chriftianftad. Thence,he pro- 
ceeds to the other Danifh ifles, and to Guadaloup and Martinico. 

Another work of the fame author, the publication of which had 
commenced under the title of Flora Auftrialis, has been interrupt 
ed by his death. 

The Deutfche Schaubuhne, or German Theatre, publifhed at 
Augtburg, 8vo. proceeds regularly in twelve volumes for each 
year. ‘The third’ year is now completed. 

Vogt’s fingular work Guftav Adolph, or the Hiftory of Gufta. 
vus Adolphus, king of Sweden, in the form of a drama, publifh- 
ed at Frankfort, in two vols. 8vo, with plates, is not deficientin 
entertainment nor in Inftruction. 


fet ee ee oe 


Of Baron Poelnitz’s Memoiren zur Lebens, &c. or Memoirs ta 
ferve the Hiftory of the Lives and Government of the four laf 
Proffian Monarchs, the fr& volume has appeared at Berlin, Svo, 
"fhe manufcript of this work has been long concealed in cabi- 
nets, and the editor deferves thanks for the publication of a work 
{> authentic and interefting, This firft volume ends at the death 
of Frederic I. who appears to more advantage in the pages of Poel- 
nitz than in former publications, | 


SW. t-T 2 BRL ALN DD 


At Laufanne has appeared in two vols. 8vo. La Morale du Ci- 
toyen, by M. Bonfils of Geneva. This is the work of a good 
citizen, and contains many new and ufefu! ideas. Among others, 
the propofition for a tribunal of morals, who fhail enquire into the 
caufes of female feduCtion, and replace the repentant in character 
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and fituation, is not the leaft memorable. We regret that we can- 
not extract the author’s details on this interefling fubje@. 


BO bedi A~ BE: B. 


Simfon in agt boeken, or Samfon, a poem in eight books, Dort, 
Svo. is a poetical account of the life of Samion. 

Of Groot’s Hedendaag fhe Hiftorie, or Hiftory of aur own Times, 
the firft volume is printed; but too prolix to meet with much at- 
tention. 

Ockerfe’s Uitverp, &c. Sketch of the Knowledge of Charac- 
ters, or project to reduce that fcience to general principles, Ut- 
recht, 2 vols. 8vo. promifes more than it performs. 


S WED E N. 


The Voyages of Mr. Thunberg, knight of the order of Wafa, 
and royal profeffor of botany in the univerfity of Upfal, have ap- 
peared at Upfal in three vols. 8vo. hele voyages, which occu- 
pied nine years, chiefly regard Africa and the Afiatic iflands, 
Mr. ‘Thunberg’s remarks extend to every object deferving of no- 
tice: government, religion, manners, oeconomy, commerce, all 
enter into the plan of his work: but natural hiftory attracts his 
chief attention, and the reputation of the author in this branch 
gives the work great value. It is to be regretted that this work, 
which is publifhed at the author’s expence, fhould be deficient in 
plates worthy of the text. The two firft volumes chiefly contain 
the excurfions which the author made from the Cape of Good 
Hope into the interior parts of Africa. Mr. Thonberg obferves 
that feveral kinds of trees tranfplanted from Europe to the Cape, 
fuch as the oak, the white poplar, &c. lofe their leaves in winter, 
a phenomenon unknown to the African trees. This circumftance, 
fays he, is fo much the more fingular, as the cold of winter in 
thefe climates is far from having that intenfity neceffary in Europe 
to caufe the leaves to fall. This appearance in Africa happens at 
the time that the trees in Europe begin to refume their verdure, 
and only continues. for a few days, the new leaves foon burfting 
forth. An account of a large f{pecies of bupleurum is given, that 
bears leaves refembling velvet, which are {plit by the women and 
made into gloves, bonnets, &c. according to the form of the Icaf, 
Hence a fable of the natives, that this plant bears cloaths ready 
made. Mr. Thunberg fails to Java, and illuitrates that ifland 
with fomeé curious information. His reflections on the influence 
of climate on mankind are very unfavourable to the torrid regions, 
He does not hefitate to advance that the difference between the 
brutes and the Indians, with refped to judgment and imagination, 
is not fo great as that between the Indians and Europeans; and 
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he obferves, that even the moft intelligent and active European 
lofes his nature in thofe hot climes. 

The account of the Japanefe is extremely curious and intereft- 
ing. Mr. Thunberg regards them as the moft fingular people on 
the globe, and not contented with giving them the firft rank among 
the nations of Africa, America, a and India, he even grants them 
in fome refpeéts a preference over the Europeans. ‘The Chinefe 
and the Dutch are the only nations allowed to vifit Japan. The 
author arrived ina Dutch veffel at Nagafaki, the only port in the 
country which foreign fhips are allowed to enter. ‘The Dutch 
company has a factory on an ifle cailed Dezima, only 600 feet 
long, and about 280 broad. Mr. Thunberg accompanied a Dutch 
embafly to the two capitals of this empire, Jedo and Miaco, and 
availed himfelf of fuch other opportunit! es of obfervation as pre- 
fented themfelves. It is falfe that the Dutch are obliged to trample 
on the crofs, as many writers have afferted. We. muft clofe this 
brief notice, after giving an extract on the perfons of the Japanefe. 
«Their ftature is graceful, their limbs firong; they have much 
eafe and agility. ‘The colour yellowifh, fometimes inclining to 
the white, fometimes tothe black. The women, who are not ex- 
pofed to the fun, are commonly rather fair. The eyes in the Chi- 
nefe form, that is very long and narrow, which gives an appear- 
ance of cunning, certainly not common to all. The colour of 
the eyes generally black, as is that of the hair and eye-brows, 
which laft feem placed higher than in Europeans. The head ge- 
nerally large; the neck very fhort. The hair black, thick, fhin- 
‘ing with oil. The nofe not flat, yet fhort and broad.’ The drefs 
of both fexes confifts in long robes. Add that the learned ufe the 

Chinefe language, becaufe the fciences proceeded from China to 
Japan ; but the valgar do not underftand the Chinefe, which may 
yet be a branch of the fame language. 

Mr. Regner’s Minne af Jonas Alftroemer, or Eulogium of Jo- 
nas Alftroemer, deferves attention as a tribute of applaufe to one of 
thofe valuable men who feldom appear. The buft of Mr. Alftro- 
emer has been piaced in the Exchange at Stockholm; but this 
work will {pread his fame more widely. It is fufficient here to ob- 
ferve, that this excellent citizen was the firft who introduced ma- 
nufattures of cloth, filk, &c. &c. into his country, and many 
were the dangers which he encountered in accomplifhing this grand 
defign, particularly from the Dutch government, In 1761 “thefe 
eftablifhments occupied more than 18,000 Swedifh workmen 
and caufed the balance of trade to incline in favour of Sweden, 
with a clear annual profit of about 150,001. fterling. 
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POLITICAL ann CONTROVERSIAL. 


High Church Politics; being a feafonable Appeal to the Friends of 
the Britifo Conftitution, againft the Pra@ices and Principles of 
High Churchmen. 8vo. 35. Johnfon. 1792. 


E can neither commend the temper with which this bitter Phi- 

lippic againft the church of Engiand is written, nor praife the 
accuracy of the accounts. The hiftorical facts, by omiffions and al- 
terations, are wholly mifreprefented, and the arguments are the 
hackneyed illiberal ones, which, where they admit of a reply, 
have been often fatisfactorily confuted. We can reprobate the 
riots at Birmingham as warmly as our author, nor dowe believe 
that the churchmen in every part of their condu& were blameiefs. 
In fa&t, goaded as they had been for a feries of years; having 
been fo long called interefted hypocrites, hearing continual boafts 
of the increafe of the petys reiterated prophecies of the downfal 
of the church, perhaps of the ftate, it was difficult to be~* tempe- 
_yate, loyal, and neutral in a moment ;’ in the moment when the 
voice of the people decided againft thofe who at that time expeCted 
to triumph. But, that the riots were a concerted fcheme of church- 
men requires either a head or heart amifs to believe: after exae 
mining the whole of the evidence that we can procure, and we 
have not been inattentive to the fubject, we are convinced that 
there is not the fmalleft reafon for the imputation. 

The language of the Diffenters is now greatly changed; and, 
Sane ye from a few eager zealots, whofe conduct the more mode- 
rate of their own party difapprove, we hear little of perfecution. 
They wel! know that, in their attempts to diffeminate this idea 
among their own flocks, it has been refifted by the moft judicious 
and refpeétable. We truft the time wi'l foon return, when the 
former candour and harmony will be reftored between the parties 
at prefent fo warmly contending. 


A Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M.P. in the King- 
dom of Great Britain, to Sir Hercules Langrifbe, Bart, M. P. on 
the Subjed of Roman Catholics of lreland, and the Propriety of ad- 
mitting them to the elective Franchife, confiftently with the Prin- 
ciples of the Conftitution as eftablifbed at the Revolution. 8vo0. 25. 
Debrett. 1792. 


Mr. Burke’s arguments are a little too flowery, and he feems 
rather to evade meeting the queflion fully and fairly. On the 
whole, he appears to be of opinion that the Catholics ought to be 
admitted to their elective franchifes. What he fzys on the fubject 
of the expedience of the meafure may be adduced, inftar omnium, 
as a {pecimen, 
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* Reduced to a queftion of difcretion, and that difcretion ex- 
erciféd folely upon what will appear beft for the confervation of 
the ftate on its prefent bafis, I thould recommend it to your ferious 
thoughts, whether the narrowing of the foundation is always 
the beft way to fecure the building ? The body of disfranchifed 
men will not be perfectly fatistied to remain always in that ftate. 
If they are not fatisfied, you have two millions of fubjeéts in our 
bofom, full of uneafinefs ; not that they cannot overturn the act 
Of fettlement, and put themfelvesand you under an arbitrary maf- 
ter ; or, that they are not permitted to fpawn an hydra of wild 
republics, on principles of a pretended natural equality in man ; 
but, becaufe you will not fuffer them to enjoy the ancient, fun- 
damental, tried advantages of a Britifh conftitution: that you will 
not permit them to profit of the protection of a common father, 
or the freedom of common citizens: and that the only reafon 
which can be afligned for this disfranchifement, has a tendency 
more deeply to ulcerate their minds than the aét of exclufion it- 
felf. What the confequence of fuch feelings muft be, it is for you 
to look to, To warn, is not to menace.’ 


A Letter to the Socteties of United Irifomen, of the Town of Belfaf, 
upon the Subje@ of certain Apprehenfions which hawe arifen from a 
propofed Reftoration of Catholic Rights, by Wiltiam Todd Fones, 
E/y. With the Declaration of the Catholic Society of Dublin, and 
Some Thoughts on the prefent Politics of Ireland. By Theobald 

M‘Kenna, M.D. tvo. 2s, Robinions. 1792. 


When the bi!! for the relief of the Irifh Catholics was in agita- 
tion, 1t was apprehended that their future influence in parliament 
might lead them to propofe and carry a bill in favour of ancient 
claims, to refume forfeited eftates. It is the object of this author 
to obviate fuch fufpicions; but he does it with fo much zeal and 
earneftnefs, as almolt to countenancethem. ‘There is, however, 
little reafon to dread either the political principles, or the future 
conduct of Catholics. We believe them to be good fubje&s and 
good men ; and, with the majority of the kingdom, we rejoice 
at their late emancipations. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, Chancellor of his Majefty’s Exe 
cheguer ; confidering his Plan for difcharging the National Delt, 
4to. 34. Bell. 1792. 


Our author is not a very correét financier. He calculates the 
difference of the price at which the ftock was originally lent, and 
that at which it is redeemed ; confidering the difference as add- 
ing to the berihens of the public. The difference has already opes 
rated by the difadvantageous fate of the loan, and it is not now 
gel, except that by increafirg the price of ftocks it makes the re- 
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demption more flow. If he had put the fubjed in another view, 
and enquired whether it might not have been more advantageous 
to {uffer the debt to remain, and lower the more oppreffive taxes, 
till the revenue had only a little exceeded the ordinary expences, 
wwe fhould have thought the fubject deferved adifcuffion. Perhaps 

this might appear the preferable plan. 


A Letter to Mr. Paine on bis late Publication. 8vo, 18. Stock« 
dale. 1792. 


This antagonift of Mr. Paine errs a little in his conftitutional 
doétrines, when he declares ‘ the king, lords, and commons per- 
petual and hereditary guardians of our civil and religious liberty ;” 
and the democrats will receive the information with fufpicion and 
diftruft. In other refpeéts, the author expoftulates with the Ame-~ 
rican fecretary, not without fome mingled marks of indignation, 
and declares that he aims at fupporting the new conftitution of 
France, by raifing revolutions in every neighbouring country. It 
is, indeed, furprifing, that the apoftle of liberty, who by his own 
modeft account faved America, is not now, by what appears from 
this pamphlet, in a more refpectable ftation. Americais ungrate- _ 
ful, or Thomas Paine has not been quite fo ferviceable as he de« 
{cribes. In faét, his talents lie in raifing ftorms and confufions, 
aud America is willing to be quiet. 


Conjtitutional Letters, in Anfwer to Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man. 
8vo, 15. Riley. 1792. 


We have already followed the author of thefe Letters, who ree 
plied to ‘ Caffandra,’ author of the ‘ Alarm,’ under the fignature 
of * Corrector.’ The chief object of the prefent Letters is the af. 
Seton of Paine, that we have no conftitution, becaufe we have no 
formal written inftrument of this nature. He replies with much 
mildnefs, moderation, and good fenfe, 


Rights of Citizens ; being an Inquiry into fome of the Confequences of 
Social Union, sod an Examination of Mr. Paine’s Principles touche 
ing Government. 80, 25.64, Debrett. 1792. 


We deem this work as the beft reply to the futile abfurdities of 
« the Rights of Man,’ the moft clear deteétion of its author’s nu- 
merous contradictions and inconfiltencies that we have feen. But, 
as his arguments are not, at prefent, before our readers, we can- 
not with propriety adduce the anfwers. On the whole, the Rights 
of Citizens i8 a work of fingular ability, and difplays much acute. 
nefs, judgment, and learning. ‘The following ifolated apologue 
we may be allowed to tranfcribe. 


‘ In I know not what century, (the reader can look into Blair’s 
Chronology) but it was after the flood, a fpirit of tumult and 
philofophy 
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philofophy is faid to have moved upon the face of the waters. Ri- 
vers, which had been running quietly within their banks for ages,. 
{through mere want of reflection) now firft difcovered that they 
were in fuch a ftate of depravity, as made it neceffary to recur to 
firft principles ; and rights of waters were making a rapid progrefs 
through the globe. It was argued, that this confinement within 
banks was a relltraint they had impofed upon themfelves, contrary 
to the bountiful intentious of nature. They were created foun- 
tains, with equal natural rights, and deemed it expedient for the 
purpofes of inveftigation, to go back to their fources: nor could 
they fee why fome particles of water fhould be oppreffed, and im- 
pelled, by others no better than themfelves: their forerunners, it 
is true, had been fybmitung to the fame coercion time out of 
mind ; but what was this to them? ‘The rights of living waters 


were not to be thus controuled and fported away: as to divifions 


of water into fprings, lakes, rivers, &c. thefe they rejected as 
mere civil diflinctions ; and pufhed their refearches to that time 
when water came from the hands of its Maker : what was it then?—~ 
Water: water was its high and only title. From this era they 
derived their rights. Now a rumour went, that io the time of 
Noah, 2 great aquatic revolution had taken place, and reduced 
all things to a philofophic level; in this flate of affairs then it 
was refolved by the rivers, that they would be imprifoned within 
banks no longer; nor be driven headlong in one direétion at the 
aspitrary will of their fountains; but would fhed their laft drop 
in afferting the indefeafible rights of waters. The Nile, a river 
of obfcure origin, and (as it is not unufual with that clafs,) al- 
ways remarkable for its ungovernable temper, and levelling prin- 
ciples, led the way ; and Egypt was covered with an inundation. 
Every cultivated inequality was overwhelmed ; and all diftinétions 
levelled : nature was fuppdfed to have refumed her rights; and 
philofophy contemplated with fatisfa&tion all the grand fimplicity 
of ruin; when lo! the tide of tumult began to ebb: eminences 
were feen to get their heads above water; the party continued to 
gain ground ; and all things tended to a counter revolution: the 
Nile retired imperceptibly within its channel; leaving the coun- 
try oppreffed with luxuries, and {warming with monfters, the rank 
aud corrupt produce of this watery revolution.’ 


Rights for Man: or Analytical Stri@ures on the Conftitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By R. Applegartd. 8v0. 11. 6d, Richards 
fon. 1792. 


Mr. Applegarth was formerly a Quaker, and fill maintains the 
mild good fenfe and calm decifive reafoning of that fect. His de- 
fence of the Britith conftitution, under the apparently quaint title 
of ‘ Rights fer Man,’ adds greatly to his former reputation. 


A Letter 
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A Vi ‘ndication of the Revolution Society, againft the Calumnies of Mr. 
Burke. Bya Member of the Rewoluticn Society, 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Ridgway. 1792. 

The § Member of the Revolution | Society’ very artfally and ably 
defends their conduét in the late congratulatory addrefs to the na- 
tional affembly. His great objet is to fhow, that the French hav- 
ing done no more, having indeed done lefs, than the Revolution- 
ifs 3 in England in 1688, a fociety formed on thefe principles is 
not blameable for teflifying their regard for liberty, by a public 
approbation of the event. 


‘ Not, however, to prefs this matter farther, it muft be ac- 
cnowledged, that whatever language,.and whatever conduét, the 
author of the refleéions may hold in fuch circumftances, the Re- 
velution Society certainly truft, that France will make at leaft as 
good a ufe of her liberty as England has done of that, which was 
confirmed to her a century ago; that fhe will eftablith her prefent 
conftitution with lefs treacherous and bloody oppofition, than 
that, which was eftablithed by the Britifh Revolution, moft fhame- 
fully and moft iniquitoufly met with ; that her illuftrious legifla- 
tors, forming nota partial and imperfect, but an equal and pure 
reprefentation of the people, may continue to be, as they are at 
prefent, a national aflembly ; and fecure their conftitution, in 
the fureft manner, againft the corrupting influence of the crown, 
in order that it may for ages be an honour and biefling to her, and 
an example to the whole world; of which there is a fairer prof- 
pe& and a greater certainty, than could appear to our ancettors, 
at the time of the Revolution, in favour of the conftitution, then 
eftablifhed in England. It was in this view of things— for the 
benevolent rejoice at the probability and appearance of good to 
others, without affecting to be plus /ages que les fages, by prying 
too deeply into futurity— that the fociety offered their congratu- 
lation, and opened their correfpondence with the national affembly.’ 

Such, however, was the opinion of the nation, that, on each 
of thefe fubjeéts, the fociety was fuppofed to imply more than they 
faid. Even this cautioufly worded apology for their views carries 
a double meaning ; and thofe, who fo eagerly congratulate their 
neighbours on fuch acquifitions, feem to imply what they haveal- 
ready {poken more plainly on other occafions, that fome part at 
Jeaft of thefe improvements is wanted athome. In this way, we 
 confider their condu& as highly exceptionable, for we are not fu- 
perior to the fear of the buybear innovation. ‘The extrpvageat 
and erring {pirit, when loofened from the confines of opinion or 
prejudice, knows not where tore: in purfuit of a fancied good, 
it combats every real iil, and at latt refis, becau‘e there is ‘little 
more mifchief todo. The indecency of a fingle fociety, notina 
public or corporate capacity, carrying their congratulation to a 
national 
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national affembly, is of little importance. Any individual might 
do the fame, and would become ridiculous only in proportion to 
his want of confequence. In other refpects our author oppofes Mr. 
Burke with ability, and fights againft him very fuccefsfully with 
his 6wn weapons. We perceive occafionally a little too much of 
what is ftyled the feafoning of controverfy, and the revolutionift 
alfo can foften by words what is moft difagreeable in fat. The 
demolition of the Baftile, one of the ebullitions of recovered 
liberty, which we can moft readily and chearfully pardon, was 
called by Mr. Burke, the demolition of the king’s caftles ; a re- 
treat has been ftyled a fhifting of the pofition; and the dreadful 
outrage of the fixth of October, in the pamphlet before us, is 
condudiing the king of France from one palace to another. Per- 
haps an eager defender of the death of Charles may be found, 
who will ftyle it only conduéting the king from his palace toa 
temporary balcony. 


A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Cope, LL.D. and Mr. Henry Moore. 
Occafioned by iheir Propofals for publifbing the Life of the Rev. 
Sohn Wefley, A. M. In Oppofition to that advertt/ed (under Sance 
tion of the Executors) to be written by John Whitehead, 
M.D. 8vo.' 1s. Lufiman. 17926 


The Life of John Wefley is too rich a harveft not to occafion a 
numerous competition. Much contention has already arifen among 
i= thofe appointed by the executors to the office of biographers. The 
merit of the difpute, from an ex parte evidence, we fhall not pre- 
tend to determine ; but much curious information has already ap- 
peared, and more is likely to follow—‘ When :’—we were going 
to quote an adage from this Letter; but the ‘ proverb is fome- 
what mufty.’—It is enough to fay, that the author is feemingly a 
friend of Dr. Whitehead. 


dn Addrefs to the Students at the New College, Hackney, occafoned 
by Dr. Prieftley’s Anfwer to their Addrefs. 8v0. 6d. Riving- 
tons. 1791. 


This Addrefs is written with a calm perfuafive familiarity, and 
is, in general, very judiciousand convincing. It is juftly obferved, 
that the churchmen could not with propriety be faid to be the caufe 
of the riots at Birmingham, becaufe the queftion was already de- 
cided by the legiflature: if violence is confefling a weaknefs of 
argument, as Dr. Prieftley contends, it muft be remembered that 
their arguments had been fuccefsful. 


POE TR Y. 


Leopold of Brunfwick: a Poem. Tranflated from the French of M. 
Marmontel. 4to. 15.6d, Wingrave. 1792. 


It is the ftory of Leopold, who was unfortunately drowned in 
the 
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the Oder, in the noble and humane attempt to fave the lives of 
fome poor perfons who were carried away by a fudden unexpected 
inundation. The original poem never appeared to us one of the 
happieft exertions of its author; and, to ufe the quaint language 
of Denham, already quoted in this Number, no fpirit is added 
“ to compenfate that which is evaporated in the transfufion. 


An Epiftle to W. Wilberforce, Efq. written during the Difturbances 
in the Weft Indies. 12mo. 64. Darton. 1792. 
Mediocribus effe poetis 
Non dii, non homines, non conceffére columnz. 
“Our author’s politics are equally undeferving of any honorary 
diftinction. | 





Refle&ions on Cruelty towards the Brute Creation. To which are 
added, Animadverfious on jeveral Authors on the Subje&. 12m0. 
as. Denis. 1792. 


Our author is more humane than poetical; and his lines are 
truly moral, fometimes ftriftly philofophical, but feldom ele- 
gant or animated, 


Winter, or Howard in the Shades; an Elegy ; addreffed to Humanity. 
To which is added, an Ode to Eternity. By George Paffmore. 
8vo. 15. Bourne. 1792. 


Horace has long fince pointed out the conftruétion of the ele- 
giac ftraiu, and Mr. Paffmore has not followed the rule: his ftan- 
zas are too airy and too light to fuit the language of woe. In 
other. refpects, he neither rifes high nor finks low. The author 
of the Bathos would clafs him among the fwallows. The follows 
ing lines will ferve as a fpecimen: the thought our readers will 
remember to have feen in the inimitable Sterne. , 


¢ Near to this melancholy fhade, 

Lo guilt in wretchednefs array’d 
With many a bitter throe ; 

All cold and comfortlefs he lay, 

And noting down another day 
Of folitary woe. 


« At fight of me he rofe his head, 
Ah! guilty wretch was all he faid, 
And clank’d his galling chain; ‘ 
Then whifper’d forth a fervent pray’r, 
Then {mote his breaft, then dropt a tear, 
And laid him down again. 


‘ I freely offer’d fome relief, 
_ Involv’d in fympathetic grief, 
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~'To fee what he endur’d ; 
He feem’d in tears to intimate 


My kind intentions came too late, 
His wound could not be cur’d.’ 


’ "This feems to be the language of Mr. Linetid ; but we per- 
ceive not how he is incroduced. — Of Eternity, an ode, we can fay 
moshing advantageous. 


nO FL Ss 


Terentia. A Novel. By the Author of the Platonic Guardian: 
2 Vols. i2mo. 6s. Hookham. 1791. 


es is one of the few imitators of mifs Burney that we can 
read with pleafure. Yet the work, though pleafing and intereft- 
ing, neither deficient in character or fituation, is purfued fo 
rapidly as to leave us often to regret chafms which might be fill- 
ed with advantage, and improbabilities which might “have been 
prevented, or cleared: Terentia will hold her place on the. fe- 
cond fhelf, though the author, with more care, might have claim- 
ed a higher ftation. 


The Libertine. A Novel. In a Series of Letters. By Fames Bacon. 


t2mo. 35. Miller. 1791. 


A great deal of love, many marriages, fome fedaction, much 
fentiment and poetical defcription, with a good moral. This is 
the farrago libelli of a book, that on the whole poffeffes tpo little 


merit to require a more ample examination. 


Generofity. A Novel. 3 Vols. 12m0. gs. Lane. 1791. 


Young lady. You have read Generofity, I find: what do you 
think of it? 

Reviewer. It is one of the moft trite, trifling, improbable, 
and abferd ftories that I ever faw. 

Y. L. I would not give a pin for your opinion: you never like 
what the reft of the world are pleafed with. I found it delights 
ful :—what charming love-fcenes! How many weddings! 

R. Pray, my dear girl, do you think the charafters— 

Y. L. Hang the characters: it is a charming book—the dear 
Jord Walton— 

Juft as we were fitting down to give fome account of Genero- 
fity, this converfation occurred between a young lady and one of 
our corps: as the whole is literally true, we thought it right, by 
tranfcribing the dralogue, to give the opinion of this flippant girl 
and of oar affociate, thus contrafted. Our readers may adopt that 
which they think moft judicious. 


a 


Mary de Clifford. A Story inter [per fed with many Poems. 12m. 
ie 3s. Symonds. 1792. 


This little novel is the work of no common author: the cha- 
racters 
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yacters are varied and well difcriminated; the language polithed 
and. elegant, while a minute knowledge of the human heart, and 
a pretty extenfive acquaintance with fome branches of fcience, not 
generally underflood, may be traced in different parts of it. The 
eager, tumultuous, enthafiatm of Woodville is well contrafted- with 

e cold felfith paffion of fir Peter Lumm; the innocent artlefs af- 

fection of Mary interefts our feelings, and makes us wifh the event 
had.been fortunate. The author had evidently the late political 
-. contefts in his view, and takes every opportunity of pointing out 
generofity, candour, a nice fenfe of honour, jealous of the mi- 
nuteft ftain, as the exclufive characteriftics of ancient families, and 
the oppofite qualities as often connected with the novi homines, 
the upltarts of the moment, the accidental minions of a fortunate 
conjuncture. It isa queftion that we fhould with to fee difcuffed 
with .coolnefs ; and at the fame time the effects of commerce, of 
an influx of money, and its attendants, fhould be traced with a 
cool precifion, and a philofophical accuracy. We have occafion- 
ally glanced at it; but it is a queftion more intricate than it 
will. at firft appear, and will require much knowledge which the 
intereftéd, monied men artfully conceal.—The poetry interfperf- 
ed is generally pleafing, and often highly poetical: we regret on- 
ly that it is fometimes too inartificially, fometimes, perhaps, uns 
naturally introduced. 


m. ae i. OR Be 


A Treatife on Air, containing new Experiments and Y boughts on 
Combuftion; being a full Inveftigation of M. Lavoifier’s Syftems 
Sc. By R. Bewley, M.D. 800. 35. 6d. Evans. 1791. 


After a careful examination of Dr. Bewley’s, alias Dr, Har- 
rington’s, fyftem and opinions, wecan fafely pronounce them 
trifling and erroneous. With this decifion we muft leave him; 
and if the public decides differently, we will be contented to lofe 
the fhare of its efteem which we have long laboured to acquire. 


Anew Colledion of Medical Preferiptions, diftributed into twelve 
Claffs, and accompanied with Pharmaceutical and Pradical Re- 
marks, exhibiting a View of the prefent-State of the Materia Me- 
dita both at Home and Abroad. By a Member of the Royal College 
"of Phyficians. i12mo.. 3s. Baldwin. 1791. 


This Colle&ion, from the works chiefly of foreign authors, is 
compiled with; great judgment and ability, After a careful 
examination, we can pronounce it to contain more juft obferva- 
tions, and fewer trifles or errors, than any work of this kind; and 
to be an excellent zuide forthe younger, or memento for the older 
practitioners. Of thofe articles in the Materia Medica which 


Cr. RN. Ar. (IV.) AZarch, 1792. Bb have 
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have been introduced within thefe few years, a fhort, comprehen- 
five, and judicious account is added, Its being a compilation 
alone prevents us from giving a4 more extenfive view of the work. 

As in fome of the copies an extract of hemlock is ordered with- 
out any particular information refpecting the extrac to be employ- 
@#d, we are requefted to inform the public, that Storck’s extrac ig 
imeant, which is about double the ftrength of the London £ in- 
fpiffated juice.’—In the unfold copies a note on this fubje& is 
added atthe end. Part of our author’s letter, with fome rémarks, 
we have taken the liberty to publifh in our Correfpondence, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Extras, elegant, infirufive, and entertaining, in Profe; felefed 
from the beft modern Authors, and difpofed under proper Heads? 
intended to affift in introducing young Perfons to an Acquaintance 
with ufeful and ornamental Knowledge. Large 8v0. 10. 6d. bound: 
Rivingtons, &c. 1791. 


The prefent, and the two following articles, although thie be- 
long to.a clafs of books which do not demand much critical notice, 
are entitled to a place in our Monthly Catalogue, from their ob- 
vious utility, and from the attention which, in our former volumes, 
we have paid to fimilar publications, when judicioufly compiled. — 
This volume confifts of five books. The fir contaims a variety 
of moral and religious extracts. The fecond and third books con- 
fift of felections on critical and claffical fubjeéts, and orations and 
charaGters from ancient and modern hiftorians. The foarth book 
contains narratives, dialogues, and other humourous and enter- 
taining pieces, ‘lhe fifth book confifts of fhort introduétions to 
eéography, aftronomy; chronology, natural hiftory, and of ‘chro- 
nological tables of remarkable events, and of the era, the coun- 
try, and the writings of learned men.—Thefe extracts are taken 
from the works of our moft valuable and approved authors, and 
appear well adapted to the defign mentioned in the title-page. 
‘They contain, alfo, a greater quantity and variety of valuable 
matter, than we have obferved in any fimilar compilations. This 
remark has been particularly fuggefied by our noticing the cona 
tents of the fifth book, which have been {elected with great care 
and accuracy from © fuch authors as have laid down the firft prin- 
ciples of thofe branches of knowledge, in the moft tcitpeidious 
and intelligbile terms,’ correGted according to the lateft imptdve- 
ments and difcoveries. On the whole, this work deferves to be 


warmly recommended, as an inftructive ‘and pleafing companion to 


young perfons in the courfe of a fchool.- education. 


Extra@s, elegant, infiructive, and entertaining, in Poetry; Seats 
the moft approved. Authors, Sc. being fimilar in Defign to Extracts 
in Proje. Large 8vo. 105. 6d. bound. Rivingtons, &c. 1791 


This volume, with refpe& to the manner in which it is executed, 
7 pofleffes 
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pofieffes fimilar recommendations with the extraéts in profe, Nu- 
merous and pleafing felections have been made from the works of 
our moft celebrated writers; and many of thofe poems, which have 
received the ftamp of univerfal approbation, are inferted entire. 
The following account, taken from the preface to the volume, will 
inform our readers of the nature of its contents. The firft book 
is compofed of pieces on facred and moral fubjects : the fecond 
of didactic, defcriptive, narrative and pathetic pieces. The third 
book contains extracts from our beft dramatic writers, and: par-. 
ticularly Shakfpeare ; the lait edition of whofe works, ty Mr. 
Malone, has been clofely followed. ‘To the fourth book, which 
is epic and mifcellaneous, the works of Spenfer, Milton, and Pope, 
have largely contributed. The fifth book confifts, chiefly, of lu. 
dicrous poems, epigrams, fongs, ballads, prologues, epilogues, 
and various other little pieces, intended for amufement and divere 
fion. 


Epiftles, elegant, familiar, and infirudtive, fele&ted from the beft 
Writers, ancient as well as modern ; intended for the Improvement 
of young Perfons, and for general Entertainment: being a proper 
Supplement to Extraéts in Profe and in Poetry. Large 8vo. 95 
bound. Rivingtons, &c. 1791. 


This collection of the letters of eminent men is the moft copie 
ous that ever has been offered to the public within the compafs 
of one volume, and at fuch a trifling expences It contains a va- 
riety, which muft afford gratification to readers of every tafte and 
defcription, while to young perfons it exhibits admirable models 
for epiftolary correfpondence. The firft book confifts of a felec- 
tion from Melmoth’s Tranflation of the celebrated letters of Ci- 

cero and Pliny. The fecond book contains letters written by per- 
fons of our own nation, fome of them at a very early period, and 
moft of them by perfons of great and diftinguifhed characters. 
Among others, we meet with feveral taken from the curious cole 
le€tion of fir John Fenn, the correfpondence of the Sydney fami- 
ly, the letters of the celebrated Howell, thofe of lady Rachael 
Ruffel, and the correfpondence of Mr. Locke, Mr. Molyneux, 
and lord Shaftefbury. The third book is formed from the collec- 
tions of letters which paffed between Mr. Pope and his friends ; 
from thofe of bifhop Rundle to Mrs. Sandys; archbifhop Herring 
to William Duncombe, efq; archbithop Secker, bifhop Gibfon, 
the countefs of Hartford, afterwards the duchefs of Somerfet, and 
lord Barrington, to Dr. Watts; Dr. Warburton to Dr. Doddridge, 
&c. &c. The fourth and fifth books confit of the letters of Mr. 
Shenftone, Mr. Weft, Mr. Gray, Mr. Sterne, Dr. Johnfon, 
and their refpedtive friends. 


B b2 Memoriat 
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Memp-al of the prefent State of Poland. 8vo. 25.6d. Debrett. 


1791. 

‘The Ruffian armament was confidered by this nation as abfurd 
ard impolitic. We have more than once hinted, that it was im- 
pofiible the whole fcheme fhould be no more than procuring bet- 
ter terms of peace for the Turks, and fuggefted that new com- 
mercial views were probably the foundation of the attempt. ‘The 
Memoria! before us, attributed to our ambaflador at Warfaw, ex- 
plains the whole plan: and, after mature confideration, we can 
venture to pronounce it equally able, fpirited, and enlightened. 
It would have opened new fources of commercial wealth, and un- 
ited the Baltic to the Black Sea by a country favourable to this 
nation and her m@nufactures. The temper of the Poles did not, 
however, bear with patience the propofition of ceding Dantzic to 
Pruffia ; and undoubtedly the whole would have been purchafed too 
dear by a Ruffian war. The reply to the memorial, which ac- 
eompanies it, 1s the work of nocommon hand, The great ob- 
ject at iffue is, whether by the aid of Poland, we can dilpenfe 
with the commerce of Rufha. On this tuijeet, the facts are 
not yet fufficiently afcertained. We doubt not but the minifter 
will ftill keep this new tract of commerce in his eye: there are 
many methods ftiil remaining, by which the duties at Dantzic 
may be leffened for Englith commodities, or perhaps baits may 
be held out for declaring it a free pert. Either circy mitance muft 
be highly advantazeous for this naviou. Wecannot conclude 
without adding, that the nctes of the editor are equaily week and 
virulent. <A decided, determined, oppofition to the miaitter is 
confpicucus, and the fource is fufficiently obvious, 


An Effay on the Art of Dying, by Fames Martin, Silk Dyer. 8-v0. 
> 1s. Martin. 1792. | 

This little Effay is a very ufeful and judicious one. It ts intend- 
ed to dirett ladies in their determinations refpecting dying, by 
fhowing the colours which will beft admit of any vation of hue, 
and the kinds of filks bet adapted for it, Mr. Maitia feems well 
acquainted with his bufinefs, and the philofophical chemift will 
find {ome hints, incidentally, and feemingly unintentionally, fcat+ 
tered in this Effay, from which he may derive information. 


A Narrative ef Faéts relating to fome Time Keepers confiru&ed by 
Mr. 7. Muoge, for the Difcovery of the Lingitude at Sea. 8-0. 
2s. Payne andSon. 1792. 

The excellency of Mr. Mudge’s time-keepers are well known; 
and, by their means, the longitude is undoubtedly afcertained to 
every u/eful purpofe. It is with regret we hear that this very ad- 
mirable invention is : ppofed by Dr. Makkelyne, the patron of 
: eg hte: obf-cvations 
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obfervations and aftronomical tables. Each in different fituations 
would be of fervice; nor, in the view of a philofopher, ought 
thefe different attempts to interfere with each other. Of the juf- 
tice of the charge we can offer no opinion: Mr. Mudge, however, 
fpeaks with candour and apparent propriety. 


Free Mafonry for the Ladies ; or, the Grand Secret difclofed. s2mo« 
Is. Bew. i792. 


The ladies, it is faid, are admitted on the continent to the 
lodges of the mafons, and, with a few exceptions, to the whole 
fecret. The ladies in this country, we know xot why, are lefs 
trufted. We fuppofe the author can juitify to himfelf the having 
revealed fo much as he has done in the prefent pamphlet; but, 
while we refpect the truth, the fincerity, the cordial active bene- 
volence of matons, we feel much difguit at the trifling nonfenfe of 
their fuppofed ceremonies. The not eating the kernels of the ap- 
ple may probably be fimilar to the Pythagorean inftitution, abe 
itine a fabis. 


The Roman Hiftory, continued from ths Jecond Century of the Chrif . 
tian Era to the Deftrudion of the Greek Empire by the Turkse 
Izmo. 35.6d. Dilly. 1792. 


The author of this compilation feems to have availed himfelf 
chiefly of Mr. Gibbon’s ‘ Decline of the Roman Empire.’ The 
abridgement contains an account of the principal events during 
that period; but will prove lefs interefting to many readers, as 
the compiler has avoided giving any detail of the theological con- 
troverfies, which had no fmall influence on the public tranfactions 
in thofe times. Mr, Warburton dedicates the volume to vifcount 
Stormont’s eldeft fon, whom he ftyles ¢ the honourable /ord David 
Wiliiam Murray.’ Flattery has fo long prevailed in dedications, 
that it may now perhaps be confidered as an indifpeniible ingre- 
dient; but fuch a mifnomer feems to be a new {pecies in the art 
of adulation. 


The Triumphs of Reafon; exemplified in Seven Tales. Second Edj- 
tion. 12mo. 25. Williams. 1792. 


Thefe little tales are written in a perfpicuous, elegant ftyle, and 
are well calculated to affiit the caufe of religion and virtue. 


A new and diftin® View of the memorable AGion of the 27th of July 
1778. In which the Whole of the Afperfions caft on the Charac- 
rers of the Flag-Officers are foown to be totally unfounded; and the 
Mifcarriage traced to its true Caufe. By Robert Beat/on, Efq. 
8vo. 1s. Strahan. 1791. 


The naval ation, of which this author treats, has already been 
the fubject of much enquiry and obfervation; and the accounts of 
it have, in general, been greatly tinctured with the prejudices of 
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party. According to Mr. Beatfon, none of the officers concerned 
in that tranfadtion, were to blame. The whole misfortune of that 
day, he thinks, depended on the want of fignals, which prevent- 
ed a proper communication between the commander in chief and 
the feveral fhips inthe fleet. Me urges the expediency of reme- 
dying, m fature, a defect of great importance to the interefts of 
the nation. For which purpofe he recommends, with much zeal 
and propriety, a more complete fyftem of fignals than has hither- 
to been adopted in the navy. 


Thoughts on the Origin and Excellence of Regal Government, 8-0, 
1s. Stockdale. 1790. 


The defign of this author is to invalidate the principles of thofe 
political enthufiafts who have lately contended with much vehe- 
mence for the unalienable rights of man, and who labour to ex- 
pel fabordination from civil fociety. He endeavours to thow, by 
the natural progrefs of the human mind in forming plans of affo- 
ciation, and by the earlicft examples in hiftory, that the regal 
Form of government is the beft adapted to practice, and that it 
was originally inftituted, not by means of violence, but with the 
general confent of the people. ‘The author’s remarks are well in- 
tended, and may ferve asa plain refutation of the vifionary theo- 
ries of government maintained by thofe modern innovators. 


The Speech of Henry Grattan, Efg. on the Addrefs to his Majefty, 
at the Opening of the Irifo Parliament, 1792. Swvo. 15. 6d, 
Ridgway. 1792. | 
jn this fpeech Mr. Grattan, with his ufual warmth, oppofes 

fome parts of the addrefs of the Irifh houfe of commons to his ma- 

fefty. It is no difparagement to the fpeaker’s ingenuity, to ob- 
ferve, that his arguments are, in general, drawn from the fund 
of declamation ; and the effe&t of his eloquence may be known 
from the iffee of the debate; the addrefs was carried without an 
amendment. An Appendix to the fpeech contains the public pas 
pers and refolutrons of the united Irifh, the committee of delegates 
for the Roman Catholics, &c, , 


Thoughts on the Propriety of fixing Eafter Term, 80. 18. Cas 
dell. 1792. 

The author of thefe Thoughts objects to the alteration of the 
moveable terms, his only argument againft which is contained in 
the following paragraph; ‘ The confequence of this propofed al. 
teration will be, that Good-Friday and Eafter-Day will fometimes 
happen in the middle of the Law-Terms :—and that fuitors will 
at that feafon be called together from all parts of the kingdom ta 
give their attendance at Weftminfter :—an event againft which our 
church, our courts of law, and our legiflature, have hitherta 


ynoft carefully provided,’ 
| A brief 
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A brief Examination into the Increafe of the Reveaue, Commerce, and 
» Navigation of Great Britain, fiuce the Conclufion of the Peace ix 
1783. -4 new Edition, with Additions. 4to. 15. Stockdale. 1792. 


It appears from this Examination, that the revenue has al- 
moft gradually rifen, in the courfe of the laft nine years, from 
10,194,259]. to 14,132,0001. Of this great increafe, amounting 
to near four millions, it is obferved, that 1,075,0001. may be 
placed to the account of new taxes impofed within that period, 
968,000], is derived from the improved colle&ion of feveral prin- 
cipal duties. A farther proportion is owing to the meafures for 
preventing contraband trade, and for the better collection of the 
revenues; and ‘ the remainder, fays the author, is to be afcrib- 
ed to the ingenuity and energy.of our manufacturers, the enter- 
prife of our merchants, and to the general fpirit of the nation, 
which has availed itfelf with fuch efficiency of the advantages and 
bleflings of peace.’ The Examination appears to be accurate, and. 
the refult of it confirms the general obfervation refpecting the pre- 
fent national profperity. Its zta fhould be particularly examin- 
ed, for it bears fo near a refemblance to a late celebrated mini- 
fterial fpeech, that one is moft probably copied from the other: 
the curious politician muft decide, whether this was the proto- 


type of the Budget, or the contrary. ‘The fource, at all events, 
may have been the fame. 


A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifoop of Chefter, upcn the Re- 

moval of poor Children from their re/pective Settlements to the Cot- 

ton and other ManufaGories of Mauchefter, Sc. Fe. 12m0. 1s 
Faulder. 1792. 


The author argues very warmly againft feparating children from 


their parents and their native iy i to afliit the cotton manu- 


facture in diftant counties. His moft powerful argument how- 
ever is, that, when grown up, they muit be again fent back. If 
this be juft, the plan is highly injurious; but we have fome reafon 
to believe that he is mifinformed. 


Thoughts on the Manifefio of the French to all States and Nations. 
By the Rev. R. Wor ‘thington, 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 


The Manifefto, tranflated in this pamphlet, is that which was 


publithed when the neighbouring princes protected the emigrants, 


and war was threatened on the frontiers. It was, indeed, a maf- 
terly compofition, and deferves all the praifes which Mr. Wor- 
thington has beftowed on it.—Si fic femper ! 


4 Letter on Tythes to A. Young, Efq. with his Remarks on it; and 
a fecond Letter in Anfwer to thofe Remarks. 8vo. 1s..Cadell. 1792. 


The author of the Letter replies to Mr. Young, who, in the 
Annals, 
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Annals of Agriculture, had confidered Tythes as an injurious tax. 
A rejoinder from Mr. Young, and fome obfervations on it by Mr. 
S. author of the Letter, are fubjoined. We are not willing to 
enter into the merits of this gueftion: tythes, to a certain extent, 
may undoubtedly be defended; but, on the whole, as an unpo- 
pular and odious impoft, we could with the method of providing 
for the clergy were altered. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE author of the New Collection of Medical Prefcriptions, 
(fee p. 524.) after pointing out the error there mentioned, pro- 
ceeds with the following judicious remarks: 

« If, notwithftanding this difference between the London and 
Vienna preparations, any perfon fhould ftill think the aforefaid 
mixture too ftrong, he is defired to refer to ‘ Collin’s Annus 
Medicus Tertius, Viennz, 1779. Pars prima. Caput tertium. 
De Cicute Efficacia.” From the cafes there related it wiil be 
feen, that this phyfician began with twelve or fifteen grains of the 
extract in pills twice a day, which he afterwards increafed till a 
dram or more was confumed in the fame fpace of time. When he 
prefcribed the extract, as he frequently did, in the form of a 
mixture, it was (as in the mixture under confideration) in the 
proportion of about feven grains to every ounce of the liquid mes 
dium. Of fuch a mixture, which generally ferved for two days, 
he gave from half an ounce toa whole ounce feveral times in the 
day. Itis true that Storck, the introducer of the remedy, began 
with only two grains of the extract twice a day; but, when prac- 
titioners became familiarifed with the medicine, they found it 
might be adminiftered much more liberally.’ 

Qn referring to the work, we find our author’s account ftrily 
corrects but we cannot avoid adding, that we are apprehenfive 
his comparative view of the different ftrengths of the medicine is 
not exact. His note, which is annexed to the copy in our hands, 
orders half a drachm, inftead of a drachm, to be added to eight 
ounces of the liquid menftruum ; and the dofe, inftead of being re- 
peated every three or four hours, to be given only three or four 
times aday. In the prefent ftate, the dofe of the foreign extra@ 
is three grains ‘and three quarters ; and of our own nearly two 
grains, a dofe that with many irritable people in higher life is 
borne with great difficulty. Perhaps it would be fafer to make 
the eight ounce mixture with a {cruple, or fifteen grains only, of 
the infpiffated juice of hemlock. 
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